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Notes. 
“BATTLE OF IVRY.” 

Lord Macaulay’s “ Battle of Ivry” is one of 
those graceful productions of genius which always 
command respect, not only by their intrinsic 
merit, but from the cause, and from the greatness 
of the men they honour. We study the event, 
and fight the battle o’er again, roused by the vivid 
scene created by memory and the imagination. 
But if the charm of the Lay arise from its ideality 
of treatment, its real beauty must consist in its 
truth. A Lay on an historical event of the six- 
teenth century cannot be conceived in the same 
spirit as one on some Event of the fabulous history 
of ancient Rome. We accept as truth the fiction 
for its Reality; but we are chilled if truth be 
levelled down to fiction. The right appreciation 
of such compositions depends very much upon the 
reader. A Lay is not an Epic poem. It cannot 
describe minute details, but it should by vivid 
and stirring generalisation convey an accurate 
impression of the event. We must witness the 
marshalling of the hosts; we must catch, as if 
with listening ear, the tramp of the armies, and 
await with excited nerve and fear the shock of 
the contest—as the war-horse that with glowing 
veins and distended nostril paws impatiently the 
ground, when he scents the Pattie from afar. To 
rightly estimate the poet, we must follow the 


guidance of history. There cannot be a nobler 
theme than the “ Battle of Ivry.” Lord Macaulay 
has termed it a ‘Song of the Huguenots.” It 
may be so, as representing the feeling of the 
Huguenot force in the battle. But “Ivry” was 
won by the united strength, valour, and military 

rowess of Catholic Loyalists, as well as by the 
ravery of the Huguenots. To otherwise describe 
it would be fiction. Let us resume the details. 
Henry’s plan of the battle was submitted ta a 
council of war, which included the chiefs of both 
parties, on March 13, 1590. This plan was written 
out and placed in the hands of Baron de Biron 
and of the noble-hearted Dominique de Vic. This 
done, Henry, amid the ranks grouped around him, 
addressed his prafer to God for their success. 
The prayer excited the religious feeling of all. 
The churches of Nonaticourt were thronged by 
the Catholic nobility and their squadrons. The 
Huguenots trooped together for a blessing on the 
same cause — 


” -_ they cried unto the living God, who rules the fate 
of war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of 

Navarre!” 

But of the total absence of religious hatred 
amid the ranks we have incontestible evidence. 
It is simply natural to brave men. When victory 
trembled in the balance, in the moment of the 
greatest danger, the Catholic La Curée, weary 
with fighting, and who had had three horses 
killed under him, dashed through the yet resisting 
ranks, to meet the Huguenot Fouquerolles. They 
exchanged a friendly greeting, then separated to 
retrieve the fight. If religious hate nerved the 
hand of the Huguenot on that day, it was against 
the foe, “the brood of false Lorraine and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears;” but his shout of triumph was 
not against—it only swelled with increased force 
the shouts of the Catholic, which arose “ amidst 
the thickest carnage for ‘ Henry of Navarre.’” 
Lord Macaulay has described the foes as moving — 

.. tothe mingled din 
Of fife and steed and trump and drum and roaring 
culverin.” 

Now, Mayenne lost the battle very much from 
his deficiency of artillery— the want of the 
“ roaring culverin.” The description is highly 
poetic, and recalls to the reader those incidents 
which oppress, yet seem to enlarge, the mind by 
their presence upon the eve of a great action. It 
seems, however, impossible to reconcile historic 
truth with the following lines :— 


“The fiery Duke [Nemours] is pricking fast across 
St. André’s plain 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France 


Charge for the golden lilies,—xpon them with the lance. 


. 
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A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 
snow-white crest,” 


The entire force of the cavalry exceeded this 
number, but not greatly. It has been remarked 
that a thousand spurs would be exactly a spur 
each man. This isa Colenso-arithmetic criticism, 
but the statement may be true. Not so, how- 
ever, the injunction to charge on them with the 
lance. It is absolutely refuted by the strictest 
evidence. There is no fact more clear than that 
the battle of Ivry was nearly lost by the want of 
the lance, Let the reader refer to Henri Martin, 
Histoire de France, vol. x. p. 200: — 

“Comme a Coutras, la Cavalerie du Béarnais n’était 
armée que d'épées et de pistolets !—la suppression de la 
lance d’abord amenée par la necessité parmi les volon- 
taires Protestants, d it systématiq Le front de 
Varmée Ligueuse présentait au contraire une épaisse forét 
de lances.” 

This is confirmed in full detail by M. Poirson, 
Henri IV, vol. i. p. 183. He says, after de- 
scribing the effect of a charge of. lances, the 
French cavalry — 


“se composait de Noblesse volontaire qui durant les 
guerres civiles, avait préféré a l’usage des lances qu'elle 
trouvait embarrassantes celui des pistolets plus aisés a 
manier.” 


It was to resist the inevitable shock of this 
compact force, the cavalry under the “ fiery Duke ” 
and of Egmont, the son of him whom Philip IT. 
murdered, that Henry changed his plan of battle. 
The victory was endangered nevertheless by this 
superiority of Mayenne. It was mainly lost by 
him through the military dispositions of Tavannes : 

“ Tavannes avait été chargé de ranger la cavalerie en 
bataille. Comme il avait la vue trés courte il placa les 
escadrons beaucoup trop prés les uns des autres, ne 
ménagea pas entre eux la distance voulue.” 


If the reader will refer to the work above cited, 
he will see the consequence of this disposition 
fully described. (Poirson, vol. i. p. 212, 213.) 
For a Huguenot to urge the “fair gentlemen of 
France” therefore to charge with an arm they 
positively had discarded, weakens not only the 
effect of the poem, but lessens the great qualities 
which Henry as a commander displayed. On 
other points the description is most accurate. 
“ D’Aumale has turned his rein.” He was borne 
down by the forces under the charge of Schom- 
berg and of Biron. “The Flemish Count is slain.” 
Egmont fell, his head shattered by the pistol- 
shot of Fonslebons. “The cornet white with 


crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine” was 
taken by Rosny, overcome by seven wounds, from 
Sigognes “chargé de porter la cornette blanche 
de Mayenne.” 

Right true are the words of mercy which 


Henry in the heat of victory addressed to his 
soldiers. It is impossible to admit — 
“That we of the religion have borne us best in fight.” 


There is also a trick of the imagination, which 
in so great a work of art hardly permits of re 
tition. In his “ Horatius” Lord Macaulay has 
thus described the great “Lord of Luna” eyeing 
his enemies, as he strode to the conflict : — 

“ He smiled on those bold Romans— 
A smile serene and high ; 
He eved the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye.” 

It might be so, but between the emotions of the 
Lord off Luna and of Henry IV. there seems to 
have been but little difference, since we read — 

“ He looked upon his people, and a TEAR was in his eye; 

He looked en the traitors (?), and his glance and 

stern and high.” 
But the “ Battle of Ivry” is a ion for all 
time—a charming effort of memory, illumined by 
@ vigorous imagination; and those only who have 
heard it eloquently declaimed can appreciate the 
deep. flowing vigour of its line. 8. H. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 


Some years ago a fellow of one of our Univer- 
sities actually made a boast in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” that he had never read a line of this 
poet. I cannot do the same ; for from my earliest 
years he has been a favourite with me, and I have 
always regarded him as one of our most original 
and pleasing poets, only a little too careless in the 
matter of rhymes. But what is my admiration 
compared with that of such a poet as Collins? In 
this writer's most original and delightful poems 
the critics have not been able to discover, I may 
say, a single imitation. Now I venture to assert 
that he did imitate one poet, and that poet was 
Mat Prior. 

Let any one read Collins’s “To fair Fidele’s 
grassy tomb,” “In yonder grove a Druid lies,” and 
“ When lost to all his former mirth,” and then 
read Prior's ode “To the King ..... after the 
Queen’s death,” and say if he had it not in his 
mind when writing those verses. 

As few, I presume, are acquainted with Prior, 
I give here a few stanzas of his ode: — 

“ At Mary’s tomb, sad sacred place, 
The Virtues shall their vigils keep ; 
And ev’ry Muse and ev’ry Grace 
In solemn state shall ever weep. 
“ The future pious, mournful fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall visit her distinguish’d urn. 
“For her the wise and great shall mourn, 
When late records her deeds repeat ; 
Ages to come and those unborn 
Shall bless her name and sigh her fate. 
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“Fair Albion shall, with faithful trust, 
Her holy Queen’s sad relics guard, 
Till Heaven awakes the precious dust, 
And gives the saint her full reward.” 

A further proof of Collins's familiarity with 
Prior is this. The heroine of one of his delight- 
ful Oriental eclogues is Abra—a name only, I be- 
lieve, to be found in Prior’s “Solomon”; “of 
whom,” says that tasteful critic, Mr. Aris Wil- 
mott, “he wrote four of the sweetest lines in the 
English language ” — 

“ Abra, she so was call’d, did soonest haste 
To grace my presence ; Abra was the last ; 
Abra was ready, ere I call’d her name ; 
And, though I call’d another, Abra came.” 

There is a line we hear continually quoted, 
and as it is always quoted incorrectly, we may be 
sure that none of those who use it know where it 
comes from. It is— 

“ Small by degrees and beautifully less,” 


and it is part of the following passage in Prior's 
“Henry and Emma: ” — 
“No longer shall the boddice, aptly lac’d 
From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 
That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees and beautifully less.’’ 
I hope now people will think more correctly of 
the poetry of Matthew Prior. 
Txos. KEI@HTLEY. 


BILLOWS: HARD WEATHER. 


It may perhaps be worth recording, that 
the Norfolk peasants use the word billows for 
snow-drifts or wreaths. The Eastern Counties 
oa le, descendants for the most part of the 
-uritans (we can, however, show some Cavalier 
families even there), still use many words with a 
sound of the Holy Bible in them— poetical words 
to our modern ears—such as tempest for thunder- 
storm. 
I feel tempted to ask you to preserve in 
“N. & Q.” a few extracts from a letter from my 
father (the Rev. J. C. Barkley, vicar of Little 
Melton, Norfolk,) which may, in future mild 
winters, be interesting to your readers as a record 
of what, even in these prosaic times, may occur. 
After telling of dinner parties spoiled, and people 
unable to reach home having to beg hospitalit 
at the nearest houses, he says that, in the week 
after the 2nd of January, when we were rendered 
so miserable in London, they had in Norfolk 
“comparatively little snow, though happily 
enough to protect the young wheat and layers ;” 
but the frost was very severe —his thermometer 


having registered the following degrees of cold 
(below freezing) on five successive nights, 15°, 
He then says that a rapid 


22°, 19°, 27°, 30°, 


thaw and heavy rain set in, producing the greatest 
flood they have had for years : — 

“The open weather lasted, however, barely a week. 
The frost set in again, and has continued ever since [his 
letter is dated Saturday, Jan.11]. . . The degrees ot 
cold [below freezing] have been 19°, 13°, 27°, 20°, 179, 
7°, 9°, 17°, and snow has fallen every day, very heavily 
at times, On Wednesday it began to drift, with wind 
fiom N.N.E, to N.W.; and by Thursday, at daylight, 
all our roads were impassable, The worst drift was from 
the corner of our plantation to Miss C——’s orchard, and 
then from Mr, D——’s to within 50 yards of Bawburgh 
Lane [i. e. for about half a mile along a broad turnpike 
road]. . . . Onthe north side of the road it averaged 
quite 8 feet deep, sloping down to 3 feet against the 
opposite hedge. . - Yesterday, after some difficulty, 
I got our farmers to set some 20 men to work on the 
turnpike road; and by the evening they cleared a pas- 
sage through the drift, so that the communication with 
Norwich is now restored. . . . Our old people here, 
C—, E——, T—- F——-, &c., all say that there has been 
no such snow since ‘ Bonaparte’s winter,’ 1814. Then 
the billows were greater, but the fields were in great part 
denuded of snow to form them, Now the snow is every- 
where to the average depth of 12 or 14 inches. There is 
not a bare patch. In places sheltered from the wind, 
where consequently no drifting occurred (our kitchen- 
garden for instance), the snow is quite 2 feet deep. This 
has been quite like a summer day over-head—not a cloud 
in the sky, and a bright warm sun. Nevertheless, the 
snow hangs upon the trees, so that from the front door 
we cannot see through to the road. At 2 o'clock the 
thermometer was up to 35°. Now, 4 o’clock, it is down 
to 22°, with snow clouds rising in the N.N.E. . . . 
My congregations for the last two Sundays have been 
very small in the mormngs. Last Sunday I stopped at 
the end of Morning Prayer. The Sunday before I dropped 
the sermon only, In the afternoons of both days we had 
from 35 to 40 persens. But the cold was very severe. If 
the wind rises (and the red sky betokens it now), our 
roads will all be blocked again. Happily we have a good 
stock of coals, and your mother is buying up lots of pork. 
Butter is not to be had for money, but we get a little 
here and there for iove and money combined. I was 
all round the parish on Tuesday, and again yesterday, 
but did not come upon any distress as yet in the cot- 
tages.” 

I may as well tell you that Little Melton is a 
very little place ; and that the church—a very an- 
cient one, with an open thatched roof—is un- 
warmed. C. W. BarkLey. 


7, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea. 


HYMN OF ST. BERNARD, “JESU DULCIS 
MEMORIA.” 


Looking over a very excellent periodical, The 
Literary Workman, which appeared weekly through 
the year 1865, I came to an article (p. 447) on 
the hymn, “Jesus, the only thought of Thee,” 
in which the writer has fallen into two mistakes. 
First, he attributes the composition of the hymn 
to the poet Dryden, not being aware that what 
appears in Catholic prayer-books is only a free 
translation of the first part of the hymn of St. 
Bernard, “Jesu dulcis memoria.” Secondly, 
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speaking of the English version, which he gives 
from an ancient Primer of 1673, he supposes that 
to have been the work of Dryden. But Dryden, 
it is well known, did not become a convert to the 
Catholic religion till the reign of James IL., and 
was not likely to have translated a Catholic hymn 
a dozen years before his conversion. 

The real translator of St. Bernard’s hymn, 
whose version is so familiar to us, was Pope. 
The hymn given in the above magazine from a 
Primer of 1673 is quite a different translation, the 
work of some one whose name may never be re- 
covered. It is very inferior to that made by Pope 
several years afterwards. The first book with 
Pope’s translation that I have seen, is a Primer 
now before me, the full title of which is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The Primer, or Office of the B. Virgin Mary, revis'd : 
with a new and approved Version of the Church-Hymns 
throughout the Year: to which are added the remaining 
Hymns of the Roman Breviary. Faithfully Corrected. 
Printed in the Year 1717.” 

It was printed in London by Thomas Meig- 
han in Drury Lane. This was when Pope was 
in his thirtieth year. His translation is given 
in this Primer in its original form, which has 
been much altered, but in many places by no 
means improved, to the hymn which has long 
been printed in Catholic prayer-books. The alter- 
ations were probably made by Bishop Challoner, 
as the hymn in its present form first appeared in 
the Garden of the Soul, which was his compila- 
tion, and which he published in 1767. 

The hymn “ Veni Sancte Spiritus” was trans- 
lated by Dryden ; and as the above Primer contains 
a version of that hymn, it is probably his; but it 
differs entirely from the one in the Garden of the 
Soul. The hymn “ Dies Ire ” was translated b 
Lord Roscommon, though Warton attributes it 
to Crashaw. It does not, however, appear in the 
old collection of Crashaw’s poems printed in 1646. 
I may add that it is given almost word for word 
as we now have it in the Primer of 1717. Ano- 
ther edition of this prayer-book appeared in 1732, 
but later on it was superseded [ the Manual ; 
though this itself had appeared as early as 1599, 

rinted at “Calice” (Crtuis). An edition of the 
anual, printed at London in 1688, was reprinted 
at Paris in 1702; and this reprint is remarkable 
for its containing a Prayer for the Royal Family, 
thus designated : “James III. our King, Mary 
the Queen Mother, Queen Katharine, and the 
Princess Louisa”; and is also notable for the 
“ Privilege du Roy,” setting forth that — 
“ Edward Butler, Libraire Anglois, nous ayant fait sw 
plier de lui accorder nos Lettres de permission pour la 
réimpression d’une paire d’ Heures en lanque angloise, In- 
titulee, A Manual of Devout Prayers, and other Christian 
ions : Nous lui avons permis et accordé, etc.” 


F. C. H. 


CUSACK AND LUTTRELL EPIGRAMS., 


The following epigram has been repeatedly said to 
be current in the county of Clare; at least such was 
the statement of a clergyman having connections 
in that county. Some of the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
taking interest in the history of the last century, 
may afford information as to the person lampooned 
in it, or to whom its authorship is to be attri- 
buted : — 

“ Th’ Almighty’s pleased 
When man doth cease from sin ; 
The Devil is pleased 
When he a soul doth win. 
“ The world is pleased 
Whene’er a sinner dies; 
And all are pleased, 
For here Jack Cusack lies!” 


It may assist a little the inquiry to observe the 
family likeness that exists between it and another 
similar effusion, which can be dated with pre- 
cision. 

Colonel Henry Luttrell has, by writers of a 
——, school, been consigned to an unenviable 
iterary immortality by being designated as the man 
who sold the pass at Limerick to King William’s 
forces. 

He met his death in a sad manner in the year 
1717. A curious examination taken on oath on 
October 31, 1717, confirms the fact of his death 
by violence, on Tuesday, October 22, and also that 
a written paper was brought to a certain Mr. Har- 
ris to the effect that Henry Luttrell and Symon 
were brothers ; that Symon always stood firm to 
King James’s cause,—went to France with him, 
and died there; that Henry forsook his master, 
and betrayed a pass near Aghrim; that he was 
afterwards tried at Limerick; that Tyrconnell and 
Sarsfield were of the court martial; that he 
abused them on his trial, and called them Cow- 
boys; that he had 500/. per annum from King 
William for his services, and his brother’s estate ; 
that he kept several misses, and disinherited a 
son by a former miss, but left him 300/.; that 
he declared upon his death-bed he was married 
to his last miss, and left her 3002. per annum; 
that he made Lord Cadogan his executor with 
others ; that he was to be hanged or shot, but was 
reprieved by the sudden surrender, from that time 
till Tuesday, October 22, 1717. 

Hardiman, who was employed by Government 
in the Kecord Commission, writes in his 
forcible manner of this unhappy event. He pre- 
faces the epigram with the following observa- 
tions : — 

“ So effectually did the settlers pursue the Machiavelian 
policy, ‘divide et impera,’ that it gave rise to the dis- 
graceful adage, ‘put an Irishman on the spit and you 
will find another to turn him’; but be it remembered 

it. 


that the son of the settler was generally the — 
Espionage and deceit were the invariable rule of Eng 


. 
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conduct towards the unfortunate Irish. The last—and it 
is to be hoped it will be the last—signal act of treachery 
in Ireland, was committed by the descendant of a settler, 
Col. Henry Luttrell, who sold the pass at Limerick to 
King William’s forces. Lord Westmeath endeavoured 
ineffectually to acquit the unhappy man of the charge. 
He survived, an object of general execration, until the 
year 1717, when he was shot in a sedan chair in Stafford 
Street, Dublin.” 

Then follows the epigram on his death, to 
which he had adverted : — 

“ If Heav'n be pleased when mortals cease to sin, 

If Hell be pleased when villains enter in, 
If Earth be pleased when it entombs a knave, 
All must be pleased now Luttrell’s in his grave.” 
The authorship of this villanous quatrain has 
robably never been ascertained ; but it may have 
Teen the production of Harris the Examinant, a 
wretched hireling, as his affidavit proves. 

The journals of the day record that the unfor- 
tunate Luttrell was shot as he was getting into 
a sedan chair, coming out of a coffee-house in 
Dublin. This was acommon mode of conveyance 
for gentlemen, as appears from many anecdotes and 
the caricatures of the period. Waylaid by some 
assassin, his murder does not appear to have been 
followed either by any inquest by a coroner, or 
other judicial inquiry or investigation. The as- 
sassin escaped, and does not appear to have been 
ever discovered or even pursued. 

With regard to the first epigram, it may further 
be observed that the Cusack mentioned in it is said 
to have been a Protestant discoverer; but the 
name is thoroughly foreign to Ireland. It occurs 
in France and in foreign genealogies in the form 
De Cusaque, and in Scotland and elsewhere as 
Kisack. It is quite true there is an Irish name 
mentioned in some deeds of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which is written in the Irish 
characters Nac Jos, i. e. Mac Isog, and this has 
been rendered Mac Cusack; but query, was not 
even this an attempt on the part of some foreigner 
to Hibernicise his name in order to ingratiate him- 
self and get into favour among the too trusting and 
kindly Irish natives? The subject of these epi- 
grams is an historic one of some interest, as well 
as of uncertainty, and well deserving of the eluci- 
dation of some accurate investigator. 

Query: Was not Harris, the person already 
named, the probable author of the lines on un- 
happy Luttrell? The affidavit above mentioned 
makes this very likely. GoBHANNACH. 


[ This epigram appears to have been originally written 
on Edward Coleman, the Jesuit, executed for high treason 
on Dee, 3, 1678 :— 


ELEGY ON COLEMAN. 

“If Heaven be pleased, when sinners cease to sin, 
Tf hell be pleased, when souls are damned therein, 
If earth be pleased, when its rid of a knave, 

Then all are pleased, for Coleman’s in his grave.” 
State Poems, 1704, vol. iii. 


It has also been made to do duty for Bishop Burnet : 
see Booth’s Epigrams, ed. 1865, p. 100, and “ N. & Q.” 
1* §, v, 58, 137.—Ep. 


“Fastr Ecctesta Scorrcan®, the succession of 
Ministers in the Parish Churches of Scotland 
from the Reformation, 4.p. 1560, to the present 
time.” Will you, Mr. Editor, kindly allow me 
to bring this work to the notice of your readers ? 
The author is himself a parish clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Hew Scott, A.M. and F.S.A. Scot., 
minister of the parish of Anstruther Wester, in 
Fifeshire, whose extensive information on all mat- 
ters relating to the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
Scotland, and readiness and courtesy in commu- 
nicating it are well known. 

Part I., comprising the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweedale, has already been issued (Edin. Paterson; 
London, J. R. Smith : 4to.) 

Part IL., including the three Southern Synods of 
Merse and Teviotdale, Dumfries, and Galloway, 
is in the printer’s hands; and the work when 
finished will be comprised in three vols. 4to, form- 
ing a companion to the Origines Parochiales Sco- 
tie, of which it may in some measure be regarded 
as a continuation. 

The work is one of immense labour and research, 
full of biographical and genealogical details, and 
will be indispensable to the historian, the biogra- 
pher, and the genealogist. 


“ Some idea of the labour and continuous research in- 
volved in preparing the work may be formed, when the 
author states that he has visited all the Presbyteries in 
the Church, and about seven hundred and sixty different 
Parishes, for the purpose of examining the existing re- 
cords. In this way he has had an opportunity of search- 
ing eight hundred and sixty volumes of Presbytery, and 
one hundred volumes of Synod Records, besides those 
of the General Assembly, along with the early Registers 
of Assignations and Presentations to Benefices, and about 
four hundred and thirty volumes of the Testament Regis- 
ters in the different Commissariats.”—Eatract from Pre- 
face. 


The concluding sentence of the prospectus of 
the work, a com of which I beg § enclose for 
your inspection, Mr. Editor, will explain why I 
venture to ask you to notice it :—* Being under- 
taken altogether as a labour of love, the author 
begs to add that any profits will be devoted to 
the societies for the sons and the institution for 
the daughters of the clergy.” F. M.S. 


CENTENARIANS IN THE State or Curit.— As 
the question of centenarianism has often been 
raised in “ N. & Q.” I beg to forward you an ex- 
tract which I have had made from a newspaper. 


It is an exact copy. Perhaps some of your 


foreign correspondents may be able to vouch for 
the accuracy or otherwise of the statements. 
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384 persons of 100 years. 7 persons of 112 years. | tion given to that word at the present day by the 
13» 10L 2 61B class of agricultural labourers. 
Dr. Cuartton.—This antiquary, who lived 
46 4 105 8 9 117» in the days of King Charles II., appears to have 
9 106» Lt 118s been as unlucky as Dr. Samuel Johnson was with 
” ” ” ” to his patron; for, in a letter dated Feb. 
> 109 & 22 4, 1671, written by Dr. Charlton to his friend, 
10 130, Mr. T. Aubrey (still extant), was the following 
6 in 140, paragraph, which seemed to contain his genuine 


Copied from the Mercurio of Valparaiso, dated 
Sept. 8, 1866, No. 11,756. 


| Persons from | fi | 
Provinces. 100 to 140 years | 80 to 99 years 
| 

Chilé 18 | 393 
Llanquihue .. 23 | 292 
Valdivia ‘ ° 17 185 
Arauco . ° ° 42 516 
Conception . 88 1065 | 
Nuble . 59 956 
Maule . 101 1504 
Tales 39 | 7 
Colchagua . | 108 1459 
Santiago 136 2103 
Valparaiso. bl 803 
Aconcaqua . 75 1038 | 
Coquimbo 54 897 
Atacama 19 248 

832 12,249) | 


The population of the State of Chilé is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 (less than London). T. B. 


[In justice to England, we must remind our readers 
that we can still boast of Old Parr, who is said—we hope 
we cannot say believed—to have lived till he was 152; 
and better still, Old Jenkins, who claimed to be 169. Un- 
fortunately we cannot any longer point with satisfaction 
to the Old Countess of D 1. Scepticism in her case 
has done its worst.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


Pronunciation or “ Asparagus” anp “Cop- 
pice.” —One of Leech’s drawings in Punch repre- 
sented a sensitive swell, with closed eyes and 
uplifted hands, addressing a yelling costermonger 
to this effect—“ My good fel ow! I feel sure that 

ou are about to say ‘Yah—ah! sparrergrass!’ 

ill you oblige me for the future by saying 
‘asparagus’?” I would venture to ask whether 
“sparrowgrass” is not the older and truer pro- 
nunciation. In fact, like “obleege” and some 
other words, it obtains to the present day, for I 
have heard it so called by the sister of an earl, a 
lady upwards of seventy years of age. And in 
the household book of Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
of Milton, among the entries in the year 1611 of 
“onyons, cabbidges, hartechokes,” Xc., is this 
item—‘ Twoe roots of Sparrowgres, 12¢.” In the 
same book, coppice (a small wood) is more fre- 
quently written “coppie,” which is the pronuncia- 


opinion :— 

“TI send you herewith the double scheme of my un- 
happy nativity erected by the study of the Lord Brounker, 
not that I am so vain as either to put the least con- 
fidence in judiciary astrology, whose very fundamentals 
seem to be precarious and fraudulent, or to believe my 
birth considerable enough to be registered by the stars, 
but merely to gratify your curiosity by exhibiting to 
you a specimen of the Great Mathematician’s skill in that 
part of learning which you are pleased to call divine. 
And to certify to you that it was hys work (in the dayes 
when I was so credulous to flatter myself with hopes of 
friendship, and to strive to deserve it) you have the 
paper written to his own hand, which I wholly resign to 
your di 1 without transcription or care what becomes 
of it. His professions of love and gratitude having all 
proved vain and deiusive to me, I have no faith in his 
— nor value for any of his papers of this kind. 

o wish you may herein be of my opinion were unfriendly, 
yet "tis not unreasonable in me to fear you will be so, if 
you come once to that degree of infelicity to want his 
assistance, or depend upon his sincerity. I rather wish 
you may have the pleasure of hearing his compliments, 
and the security of not believing them. For what you 
call a slowness of comprehension in him is in my experi- 
ence a defect of generosity in his nature; nor do I think 
it possible for him to oblige any but a Miss. This free- 
dom of mine proceeds merely from my love of you, whom 
I would fain divert from a rock on which I have been 
shipwrecked, and you ought therefore to take it in good 
part, especially since you cannot doubt the truth of my 
remark. If you would make him your patron and raiser, 
you have no other way to doe it but by bribing his mer- 
cenary lady, who by that means alone became his after 
she had passed through as many hands as the R. S. hath 
members, and many more than she has teeth in her gums 
of nature’s setting. This is honest counsel, grounded 
se a thousand experiments, made to the cost and grief 
of your affect. humble servant, 

“W. Cuaron.” 


This Lord Brounker is often mentioned in Pepys’ 
Diary. Cur. 


Oxford. 


CaLLine THE Farr.—I send a copy of the form 
still used in one of the old Border towns, and 
finishing off with “God save the Queen and the 
Lords of the Manor :” — 

One of the Lords :—“ A, B. and C. D. Lords of the 
Manor of E., do hereby in Her Majesty’s name strictly 
charge and command all manner of persons coming and 
resorting to thjs fair, that they and every of them do well 
and truly observe the form and keep Her Majesty’s peace 
without making of any assault or fray, or wearing any 
unlawful arms or weapons contrary to the statute law in 
this case made and provided, as pistols, carbines, and 
guns, or such like arms; and this fair is to endure and 
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continue the space of three whole days, whereof this is 
the first, wherein every man may and shall have free 
liberty lawfully to sell, buy, and exchange at his and 
their wills and pleasure all manner of goods here brought 
to be sold or exchanged without regrating or forestalling, 
they coming to the Keeper and Tollers of the fair, and 
for every kind of cattle so bought and sold to pay the toll 
accustomed, And this is further to give notice, and in 
behalf of the Lords of this Manor it is hereby declared, 
that if any person or persons that shall buy any manner 
of goods and doth convey them without the precincts and 
liberties of this fair having not paid toll for them, such 
goods being by the Bailiff or Keeper of the fair taken 
shall be forfeited to the Lords of the Manor. And fur- 
ther, this is to give notice that if any dispute or question 
concerning any bargain or sale, or if any difference shall 
happen to arise within this fair concerning any bargain 
or sale or other contract between party and party, that 
the party aggrieved do resort to the Bailiff of the town, 
when every man shall have justice done him according 
to the equity of his cause, and all offenders and breakers 
of the public peace shall be punished according to the 
statute in that case made and provided.” 
E. H. A. 


Paces AND 1n Crocxs.—An old 
writer, quoted by Cawdray, says: — 

“ Like as in a clock there be divers wheels, whereof 
some be moved slower, some faster, and yet all are 
directed by one handle : so in this world all creatures are 
and governed by one and the same Providence.” 

reasurie of Similies, London, 1609, p. 556. 

Another writer of the same century, comparing 
the heart to a clock, says: — 

“ God looks on all the wheels and paces within, as well 
as on.the handle without.” 

In the first extract I understand “handle” to 

mean the key which winds up the clock; in the 
second to mean the index, or what we call the 
hands. I have just been reading The Saturday 
Review notice of Mr. Wood's Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches from the Earliest Times, where it is 
stated that — 
“until nearly the close of the seventeenth century, 
watches had only one hand—namely, that which pointed 
to the hours, This improvement is said to have been 
made by Daniel Quare, a Quaker, and a famous clock- 
maker of that period.” 

I suppose this applies to clocks as well as watches. 
It would be hard in this way to get within half 
an hour of the right time, measuring by the eye. 
The word “paces” I take to be an old word for 
weights, from the French pesant, as “ poises” from 
poids. Q. Q. 


Penyx. — On Noy. 28, 1708, Captain 
Woodes Rogers, lying off Angra dos Reyes, South 
Brazil, entertained on board his ship the gover- 
nor, fathers from the convent, and other gentlemen 
of the town : — 

“They were very merry, and in their cups propos’d 
the Pope’s health to us; but we were quits with ’em, by 
toasting that of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; to keep 
up the humour, we also propos’d William Pen’s to them ; 
and they lik’d the liquor so well, that they refus‘d 
neither.” — Voyage round the World, p. 44. 


Did the “humour” of this last lie in “ the 
aspersion of Pg and Jesuitism,” as Popple 
expresses it, that bad been cast upon Penn, or 
merely in the audacity of toasting a sober and 

aceful “Friend” on board a ship of war, and 

tering the good Catholic guests ? 

Speaking of Penn, it may not be amiss to cor- 
rect a slight error into which your correspondent 
*, has fallen, when he says (3" S. xi. 38) that 
“Mr. Richard Penn, who died in April, 1863,” 
was “the last of the family of the renowned 
Quaker.” There were a few weeks ago, and I 
trust I may say now are, living in England, at 
least two of his descendants and inheritors of his 
honoured name. THomas STEWARDSON, JUN. 

Philadelphia. 


“ALL IS Lost savE Ilonovr.” — The famous 
dicton of Francis I.—* All is lost but honour ”’—is 
known to everyone. The exact terms and mode 
may be as new to some of your readers as it is to 
me. The following may in that case be worth a 
line or two in “N. & Q.” These fine sayings are 
so much ata discount now, that one likes to be 
able to fix one at least: — 

“ Lettre de Francois Ier & la Régente sa mére, 

“ Madame, pour vous faire savoir comment se porte 
le reste de mon infortune, de toutes choses ne m’est de- 
meuré que Uhonneur et la vie, qui est saulve.”— Captivité de 
Francois Ier, by M. Aimé Champollion-Figeac, 4to, 
Paris, 1847, p. 129, Imprimerie Royale. (Extracted, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb. '66, tom. 1xi, p. 546.) 

This is from the letter of safe-conduct, through 
France, given to the Viceroy of Naples, for the 
Commander Peijialosa, the morning after Pavia, 
at the Viceroy’s request, to speed the news of the 
victory to his master Charles V. at Madrid: 
though then Francis did not say, as he entered 
the city after his defeat, “ All is lost but honour,” 
still he wrote, as M. Mignet justly says, ‘Ces 
nobles et touchantes paroles,” the morning after 
his great defeat; and this, in a safe-conduct for 
the messenger of his vanquisher, that his humilia- 
tion might be sooner known to his great rival— 
this was as noble as the words undoubtedly 
were. L. 


Queries. 


Aer or MSS.—It is unwise to be too apt to 
fix rules for judging of the dates and countries of 
MSS. and works of art. I have seen in some 
great authority that, in judging of the dates of 
two MSS., ceteris paribus, the fact of the is being 
dotted would prove that one was later than the 
other. I was once told that a certain MS., bear- 
ing in my opinion all the marks of an eleventh cen- 
tury book, must be much later—probably of the 
thirteenth century—on this account. Such a canon 
as is here implied seemed plausible, and my faith 
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in my judgment of the date was shaken, till I saw 
at Westminster Abbey a charter of William the 
Conqueror in precisely the same style of hand, 
and with marks over the ¢ positively identical. 
Are there any instances of dots or lines over 
the letter ¢ of an earlier date than ean as 


G. Cuase.—Can any of your correspondents | 


give some particulars of this person? He was 
an artist in crayons, and was living about A.D. 
1810. G. L. 


Funerat Custom. — The clerk of Trinity 
Church, Darlington, informs me that, on the 
burial of the first body in “God’s Acre” con- 
nected with that 
ceased threw their left-hand gloves into the grave.” 
It is not a custom of this locality, but was an im- 
portation from the South, whence deceased and his 
relatives came. 
come from ? 

Darlington. 


Gerorer Luioyp. 


yan, “the friends of the de- | 
e 


Where did this peculiar custom | 


obliged if any reader can inform me the names 


and dates of birth of the other four sons. 
There was also one Robert Liddell living at 
Sheal-on-the-Wall, in Yorkshire, in 1784. Can 
| any reader inform me whose son he was, and 
| when born? He was a member of the Liddells 
| of Haltwhistle and of Woodhall. 
E. J. Ropers. 


Manrr’s Nest.—At the risk of being thought to 
have made one of those wanda would ask 
whether “mare” here may not be connected with 
the German méhre in the sense of fictitious story ? 
In the German translation of the Bible we have, in 
Luke xxiv. 11: “ Es diiuchten sie ihre Worte eben 
als wiiren es Mahrlcin’’—“ And their words seemed 
to them as idle tales.” They were in fact “ mares’ 
| nests.” In that case, can any of your readers 
| Suggest how “nests” came to be connected with 
it? It is the dicabulum or dicibulum of Medieval 
| Latin, explained by Facciolati as “fabule pue- 

riles,” and as an example he quotes Tertullian, 

Adv. Valentin., 20: — “Meminerat Ptolemzeus 


Hxeratprc.— What is the name of the bearer of | puerilium dicibulorum, in mari poma nasci et 


the following arms: Argent, a bend nebulé sable; 
for the crest, on a wreath a Latin cross, gules or 
azure ? W. J. EL 


Interest AND Usury.— Lecky, in his History 
of Rationalism in Europe (vol. ii. p. 291), in 
noticing the gradual relaxation of religious objec- 
tions to taking interest for money, quotes Le 
Fevre, tutor to Louis XIII, on the substitution 
of the word interest for usury, with a view to 
sereen the practice by giving it a new and less 
odious name:—~ 

* C’est 1A proprement ce qu’on peut appeler l'art de 
chieaner avec Dieu.” 

Marot, writing in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, made this change an object of sarcasm :— 

“ On ne préte plus 4 P'usure, 
Mais tant qu’on veut & l’intérét.” 

Yet in the Merchant of Venice, of which odious 
usury is the theme, Shylock seems manifestly to 
sneer at the use of the word snterest in a manner 
that taxes Antonio with employing it, in pre- 
ference to wsance, as more disparaging : — 

“ Which you call interest—interest is your word.” 


Did interest only step in to relieve usury, only 
to draw down on itself the cumulative odium of 
hypocrisy ? and did Shakspeare find it in this 
plight? or if not, why not, and how otherwise ? 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 

Lrppett Famry.—In the pedigree of the Lid- 
dell family, in Burke’s Peerage (under “ Ravens- 
worth”), there is mention of Sir Henry Liddell, 
who by his marriage with Catherine, daughter of 
Sir John Bright, had five sons and a daughter. 


The eldest son only is mentioned. I should be 


| arbore pisces.” These again are “ mares’ nests.” 
| Or would it be too much to say that “mare’s 
nest” may be the first words of some old Catholic 
| hymn in a corrupt form, which would appear 
nonsense to the ignorant peasant? Some such 
words as “ Maria nostra” might be so changed. 
Is there any old Catholic hymn beginning in 
some such words, and often in the mouths of the 
monks? “All my eye and Betty Martin,” is a 
well-known example of such a corruption from 
“O mihi Beate Martine,” and “helter skelter” 
from “ hilariter celeriter.” Are there any other 
corruptions of the first words of old hymns ? 

Of course, this word has nothing to do with 
| the “mare” of “nightmare.” In this latter word, 
“mare” is from the Anglo-Saxon Mara, a hob- 
goblin, known to all the nations of the North as a 
being who torments sleepers : — 

“ The Night-Mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.” 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

Coleridge may have borrowed this idea from 
Goethe’s Faust. The age to which I refer 
will be found towards the end of the “ Walpur- 
gis Night”: — 

“ Thm zu begegnen ist nicht gut ; 
Vom starren Blick erstarrt des Menschen Blut, 
Und er wird fast in Stein verkehrt, 
Von der Meduse hast du ja gehért.” 


It is thus translated by Miss Anna Swanwick, 
in Bohn’s Library : — 
“ An idol! Such to meet with, bodes no good ; 
That rigid look of hers doth freeze man’s blood, 
And well-nigh petrifies his heart to stone,— 
The story of Medusa thou hast known.” 
C. T. Ramee. 
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“Nee mar.” — Lewis XIV. took 
for his device the sun, and round it the motto— 
“Nee pluribus impar.” How did the French of 
his time translate these Latin words ? 

Henri vAN LAUN. 

The College, Cheltenham. 


Pastorat Starv.—In Fosbrooke’s British Mo- 
nachism, p. 292, a drawing from the Louterell 
Psalter is given, representing an abbess holding 
her pastoral staff in the right hand, and giving the 
benediction, according to the Latin form, with the 
left. Inever observed an instance in which the 
benediction was not given by the right hand. 
Can any of your correspondents furnish me with 
instances of the use of the /eft hand for the pur- 
pose ? J. Preeot, Jun. 


Purrimne A Man unvER A Pot.—I have seldom 
met with a more amazing statement than there is 
in Piers Plowman’s Crede, and I should greatly 
like to know of something that would corroborate 
it. The author distinctly asserts that there was 
a regular system of making away with friars who 
were not sufficiently active in begging for the 
good of their house. He says:— 

“ But* (except) he may beggen his bred, 
His bed is y-greithed (prepared for him) ; 
Under a pot he shall be put 
In a pryvye chambre, 
That he shal lyuen ne.laste 
But lytel wage after.” —Ed. Wright, 1. 1247. 

This clearly means, that a useless friar is put 
under a pot, and that he soon dies in consequence. 

The only passage I know of that throws any 
light on this is also in the Crede: — 

“ For thei ben nere dede; 
And put al in pur clath 
With pottes on her hedes.”—ZJd. 1, 1222. 

Now why, I ask, should a | ae be put on a 

man’s head when he lies on his death-bed ? 
Watrer W. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Queries with Answers, 


AtHot Stewarts.—Will any of your readers 
inform me if there be ¢wo or more families of 
Atholl Stewarts, and what they are? Sir B. 
Burke, in County Families, calls the Stewarts of 
Drumin, in Banfishire, “ Atholl,” and derives their 
descent from King Robert II. through his fourth 
son, Sir Alexander, Earl of Buchan—called Wolf 
of Badenoch—whose fourth son was Earl of 
Atholl. The crest : two hands conjoined, holding 
a man’s heart. Motto: “Corde et manu.” Arms: 
Or, a fesse chequy azure and argent, between three 


* The Trinity MS. has “But.” The printed texts 
have “That.” 


crosses-crosslet fetched in chief, and as many 
cushions in base, gules—all within a bordure en- 
grailed azure. 

Elsewhere the “Atholl” descent is given 
(through his son, who was created Earl of Atholl) 
from Sir James Stewart, Black Knight of Lorn, 
who was third son of Sir John Stewart of Lorn 
and Innermeath ; descended from Sir James 
Stewart, fourth son of Sir John Stewart of Bon- 
kill, who was second son of Alexander, sixth 
Lord High Steward of Scotland. Crest: a hand 
holding a key bendways. Motto: “Furth fortune 
and fill the fetters.” Arms: first and fourth 
Stewart (or, a fesse chequy azure and argent); 
second and thigd, pailly of six sable and or. 

Should both these descents be correct, why do 
the former not quarter the royal arms of Scotland, 
and the latter the galley of Lorn ? 

What family is entitled to use the old Atholl 
and Buchan crest (given in some old books), a 
lion’s head erased, and the arms or, a fesse chequy 
azure and argent between three wolves’ heads ? 

T. K. 

[There were undoubtedly two families of Stewarts, 
Earls of Athol, if it is permissible to apply the term 
family to a single individual. 

1st. Walter Stewart, the second son of Robert II. by 
his second wife, Euphemia Ross. The date of this crea- 
tion is rather uncertain, He was at one time styled Earl 
of Caithness, but is designed Earl of Athol in letters of 
safe conduct granted to him by Henry IV. on June 5, 
1403. He was implicated in the murder of James I. on 
February 20, 1437, and for this crime he was executed in 
the following April, his title and extensive estates being 
forfeited. 

2nd. About twenty years afterwards the title was con- 
ferred on Sir John Stewart, of Balveny, the eldest son of 
Sir James Stewart, the Black Knight of Lorn, and Queen 
Joanna, the dowager of the murdered King. This crea- 
tion terminated in 1595 by the death of the fifth earl 
without male issue. The title was then conferred on 
John, sixth Earl of Innermeath; but on his death with- 
out issue, there was a new creation in favour of the Mur- 
rays, who now possess the title. Nisbet (vol. ii, p. 86) 
states, that John Stewart was created Lord Lorn by James 
II. in 1445; that he had no lawful sons, but left three 
daughters heirs portioners. He then adds, “ William’ 
Stewart, of Innermeath, as heir male to John Stewart, 
Lord Lorn, claimed the Lordship of Lorn, and accordingly 
as heir male was seased in that Lordship March 21, 1469; 
and in the month of November, the same year, resigned 
that Lordship in King James III. his hands in favour of 
Colin, Earl of Argyle, and the King dignified him with 
the title of Lord Innermeath. Since which time the 
Earls of Argyle, as Lords of Lorn, have always been in 
use to quarter the arms of that Lordship (the Lymphad 
or galley) as Feudal arms with their own.” From the 
whole passage it is evident that Nisbet considered that 
the galley was the territorial arms of the Lordship of Lorn, 
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and that the right to use them belonged to the possessor 
of that title. Of the trath of this idea we are, however, 
inclined to entertain great doubts from facts mentioned | 
by Nisbet himself. The Earl of Argyle married the 
eldest of the heirs portioners referred to, the second Sir 
John Campbell, of Glenorchy, ancestor of the Breadalbane 
family, who carry second argent, a ship with her sails 
Surled up, and oars in action, sable, 

What are called the Stewarts of Athol consist almost 
entirely of the descendants by his five illegitimate sons of 
the “ Wolf of Badenoch,” the fourth son of Robert II. by 
his first wife, Elizabeth More. 

The fess chequé azure and argent appears on the shield 
of every family of the name of Stewart with various dif- | 


ferences, that of the Earls of Athol being wolves’ heads, 
As to crests, those of the various families of Stewart are | 
too numerous to detail ; they will be found at length in 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, published in 1860.] 


Frampton, Bisnor or GLoucester.—A. Wood, 
in his Athene Ovonienses, states that Frampton 
on his return from the East became domestic chap- 
lain to Robert Earl of Ailesbury, and soon after 
marrying with a grave woman of that family, 
went a second time to Aleppo. Can any one in- 
form me who Mrs, Frampton was, when she died, 
and whether there was any issue of this marriage ? 
It is said in the Life of Ken, by a Layman, p. 483, 
that Ken, writing to Bishop Lloyd, describes a 
visit he paid to Frampton at Avening in 1703. 
Is not this a mistake?’ Surely Bull was rector 
of Avening at that period, and Frampton was re- 
siding in the vicarage at Standish, whither he 
retired on being forced to quit the palace at | 
Gloucester, and where he died and was buried a 
few years afterwards. E. H. A. 

[In the year 1667 Dr, Frampton married Mrs. Mary 
Caning, who lies buried in the Lady Chapel of Glouces- 
ter Cathedral. The following inscription is on her tomb: 
“M.S. Femina inter optimas numerandx domine Maria 
Frampton, que vitam sanct? actam, suavissima in X* 
morte consummavit Oct. 11, 1680.” (Fosbrooke’s Glou- 
cester, 1819, pp. 95, 134.) 

It appears ‘that Bishop Frampton had a daughter, of 
whose affectionate duties in adversity Ken speaks in one 
of his letters; “and who,” says Bowles, “that reads it 
‘will not remember Scott’s most affecting and beautiful 
picture ? — 

* Oh, if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel's cheek, 
’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head.’” 
Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken, ii. 193. 

The letter, from which an extract only is given in the 
first edition of the Life of Ken, by a Layman, p, 483, is 
printed in ertenso in the second edition of that work, 
p- 782. From this letter, it appears that Ken on his way 


to Standish paid Dr. Bull a friendly visit at Avening. 
He says, “ Dr, Bull being in my way I called upon him, 
which he took the more kindly, because he thought we 
had as much abandoned him, as he seems to have aban- 
doned us, and the respect I paid him I perceived sur- 
prised him, and the rather because he never has taken 
any notice of our deprived brethren: but he has reason 
to value his old friends, for his new have little regarded 
him.” This letter is also printed in Bishop Ken’s Prose 
Works, edited by J. T. Round, 1838, p. 60. ] 


Lorp CartyLe.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me when the title of Viscount or 
Baron Carlyle of Galloway, in Scotland, became 


| extinct, and if any branch of the family still exists 


in that part of the country? I believe there is a 
family of that name holding property now in 
Annandale, whose immediate ancestor was Capt. 
Carlyle, R.N., who commanded a vessel on the 


| coast about the period of Guy Mannering. Any 


information about, or description of arms of, this 
family will oblige CagADORE. 

[Sir John Carlyle of Torthorwald, in Annandale, had, 
for his distinguished services at the battle of Arkinholm 
in 1455, a grant of half the lands of Pettinain, in Lan- 
arkshire. He was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Carlyle of Torthorwald in 1475. His great-grand- 
son Michael, fourth lord, survived his sons, and was suc- 
ceeded by his granddaughter Elizabeth, who married Sir 
James Douglas of Parkhead, in the parish of Douglas. 
Their son James sat in the Parliament of 1606 as Lord 
Carlyle. His son William sold the estate of Torthor- 
wald to William Earl of Queensberry, in whose favour 
either he or his half-brother James resigned the patent of 
the title of Carlyle. 

In 1730, William Carlyle of Lochartur, in the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, was served heir to Michael, fourth 
Lord Carlyle, as descended from Michael, his second law- 
ful son. This William died about 1757, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Michael, who left his estate to the 
heir male of the family. By a decree of the House of 
Lords in 1770, this was found to be George Carlyle, 
whose ancestor had settled in Wales. After dissipating 
his estate at Dumfries, he a few years afterwards re- 
turned to the Principality. The Rev. Joseph D. Car- 
lyle, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, who died in 1831, 
was understood to have been the next heir. None of 


| these persons appear to have made any formal claim to 
| the title of Carlyle. 


The name of Carlisle is of frequent occurrence in An- 


| nandale, its most distinguished example being the well- 


known living historian, but it is probable these families 
branched off before the creation of the title. 

The atchievement of Carlyle, Lord Carlyle, was quar- 
terly Ist and 2d argent, a cross flory gules for Carlyle, 
2nd and 3rd or, a cross gules for Corsbie, and by way 
of surtout, argent a saltire azure; crest, two dragons’ 
necks and heads addoss¢ vert; supporters, two pea- 


cocks proper; motto, Humilitate. The arms of Douglas: 


ra 
i 
re 
H 
fa 
el 
is 
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Lord Carlyle was the same, with the following excep- 
tions:—The surtout consisted of the paternal coat of 
Douglas, and the dragons of the crest were blazoned 
azure. | 


St. AnprEw. — Where is the best account of 
St. Andrew to be found, and what are the pecu- 
liarities respecting churches dedicated to him ? 

GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 

Plymouth. 

fSt. Andrew appears to have been one of the most 


popular saints in this country, as nearly six hundred 
churches still retain their dedication to his sole honour, 


and one each in honour of All Saints and St. Andrew, | 
SS. Andrew and Eustachius, and SS. Andrew and Mary. | 


Every county in England, except Westmoreland, has 


several, He is represented with his peculiar cross (cruz | 


decussata) beside him, or in his hand; and tied to his 


cross in Callot, and in Le Clerc; sometimes the cross is | 


in the form of V. Ile is always drawn as an old man, 
with a long flowing beard, and sometimes may be recog- 
nised by his family likeness to his brother St. Peter. 


(The Calendar of the Anglican Church Illustrated, ed. | 
1851, p. 146.) The emblems of St. Andrew still remaining | 


in parish churches—(1) with the cross saltire X, leaning 
upon it, are the roodscreens of Worstead, Ranworth, Les- 


singham, (2) Ditto, held in his hand, the roodscreens of 


Tunstead, Edingthorpe, Blofield, and the font of Stalham. 


(3) Nailed to a frame like the letter V, the bronze gate of | 


St. Paul’s Rome. (The Emblems of Saints, by F. C. 
Husenbeth, D.D. V.G., edit. 1860, p. 10.) 

The Greek Menology of the Emperor Basil gives an 
account of the martyrdom of St. Andrew under the 30th 
of November; and an account of his martyrdom, pro- 
fessedly written by his disciples, the presbyters and dea- 
cons of the churches of Achaia, is given in Surius’s work, 
De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, under the same date. It 
is given with the Greek original in the first volume of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of Gallandus. “The Acts of St. 
Andrew ” mentioned by Fabricius in his Coder Apocry- 
phus Novi Testamenti, is considered an apocryphal work, 
as is also “ The Gospel of St. Andrew.” (Jones, On the 
Canon, i. 179.) 


The ancient authorities for the life of St. Andrew are | 


given among others in the following works: Tillemont, 
Memoires, tom. i.; Cave, Antiquitatis Apostolice ; Fabri- 
cius, Salutaris Lux Evangelii toti Orbi per divinam 
Gratiam exoriens ; Gallandius, Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. i. 
pp. 145, seg. The life of this Apostle in English may be 


found in Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Nov. 30th, | 


and in The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, ii. 661. ] 


Bisnor Timorny Hari.—Can any of your 
readers furnish information respecting Timothy 
Hall, Bishop of Oxford, 1688-1690, hie death, and 
family circumstances? Iam aware of the refer- 
ences to him in Lord Macaulay's History; and he 
is described by Sir H. Nicolas as “Rector of 


Horsington, Bucks,” but the Clergy List does not 
| mention any such benefice. * H. 
| [Timothy Hall-was born in the parish of St. Catharine, 
near the Tower of London; became a student of Pem- 
| broke College, Oxford, 1654, and there trained up under 
la presbyterian discipline. Willis calls him “a noncon- 
| formist ;” and says, that having lost a small living in 
Middlesex, without compensation, he afterwards complied, 
and became Rector of Horsenden, co. Bucks. To this 
| living he was presented on Jan. 10, 1667, by John Grubb, 
| gent. He was admitted Perpetual Curate of Princes 
Risborough in 1669, and Rector of Bledlow in 1674; re- 
signed these livings about 1677, being licensed Dec. 20 in 
that year to the church of All-Hallows Steyning, London, 
For 


| on the presentation of the Company of Mercers. 
reading, or permitting them to be read, the declarations 
| of James II, for liberty of conscience, he was promoted 
| to the bishopric of Oxford; “an act,” says Wood, “so 
| egregiously resented by the true sons of the Church of 
England, that they looked upon it asa matter to bring 
their church into contempt, by throwing upon it such an 
obscure person to be a father.” He was consecrated at 
Lambeth, Oct. 7, 1688 ; but when he came to take pos- 
session of the see, the dean and canons of Christ Church 
refused to instal him, and no one would take orders of 
| him, He died miserably poor at Homerton on April 10, 
1690, and was buried in the church of Hackney, near 
| London. Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 875; and 
Lipscomb’s Bucks, ii. 334. ] 


Grorer ToHomson.—Can you inform me of the 
dates of birth and death of George Thomson, the 
| friend and correspondent of Burns ? J.M. C. 

[George Thomson, editor of a well-known Collection of 
Scottish Songs, was the son of Robert Thomson, teacher 
| at Limekilns, Fifeshire, and was born there March 4, 
1757. He died at Leith, Feb. 18, 1851, at the advanced 
age of ninety-two, and was buried at Kensal Green ceme- 
tery near London. He had married, in 1783, the daugh- 
ter of a Lieutenant Miller of the 50th regiment, Six of 
his children survived him—namely, Colonel Robert Thom- 
son, Royal Engineers; Assistant-commissary-general, 
William Thomson; Mrs. Hogarth, wife of George Ho- 
garth, author of the History of Music, and mother-in- 
law of Charles Dickens, and three other daughters who 
resided with him, There is an autobiographical sketch 
of him in Prof. Wilson's Land of Burns, 1840; but the 
best and longest account of him is in Anderson’s Scottish 
Nation, 1863, iii, 560.) 

Bunker's Hrtt.—Where can I find the best 
account of the gallant services rendered by the 
Marines (they were not designated “Royal” at 
that time) in this fearful battle ? Forwarp. 

[Among other works to be consulted on this memorable 
battle of Bunker Hill we would recommend the following : 
(1) “ An Historical and Topographical Sketch of Bunker 
Hill Battle,” by S. Swett, printed in the Appendix to 
Col. David Humphreys’s Life of Major-Gen. Putnam, 
Boston, 1818, 8vo. (2) “ A History of the Operations of 
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a Partisan Corps, called the Queen’s Rangers, commanded 
by Lieut.-Col. J. G. Simcoe, during the War of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. New York, 1844, 8vo.” (3) “Sketches 
of Bunker Hill Battle and Monument, with Illustrative 
Documents. Charlestown, 1843, 12mo.” (4) “A Parti- 
cular Account of the Battle of Bunker or Breed’s Hill, 
on the 17th June, 1775. By a Citizen of Boston. Bos- 
ton, 1825, 8vo.” See also “N, & Q.” 2"¢ S. iv. 255, ] 


Wit11am Conereve.—The editor of the Dublin 
University Calendar has certainly justified the use 
of the term “ Lectureship.” I hope he may be 
equally successful in explaining the following 
difficulty. Among the scholars for the year 1673 
is William Congreve, and a note tells us that he 
was the celebrated dramatic author of that name. 
Now Malone (Life of Dryden, p. 225) gives the 
date of the dramatist’s baptism Feb. 10, 1669; 
and that of his entrance in Trinity College, 
April 5, 1685 (Jb. p. 223). So he could not be 
the same person with the scholar, the date of 
whose entrance I wish the Editor would ascertain. 
The a father, it would appear, lived at 
Youghal. Was that also the residence of the 
other Congreve, and are they related ? K. 

[William Congreve’s admission at Trinity College, 
Dublin, is cited in The New Hand-Book for Youghal, by 
the Rev. Samuel Hayman, edit, 1858, p. 55 : — 

“ 1685,—5 April. William Congreve, the well known 
dramatist, entered Trinity College, Dublin, on this day, 
being at the time resident at Youghal. The Matriculation 
Register of the University runs as follows : —‘ 1685. Die 
quinto Aprilis, hora diei pomerid., Gulielmus Congreve, 
pension., filius Gulielmi Congreve, generosi, de Youghal- 
lia, annos natus sexdecem, natus Bardsagram, in com. 
Eboracen. ; educ. Kilkennix, sub ferulaé Doctoris Hinton, 
Tutor, St. Georgius Ashe.’ ” 

Major Congreve commanded the garrison of Youghal. 
He had brought his son William with him from York- 
shire ; and having been appointed agent over the Earl of 
Cork’s estates in this part of Ireland, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Youghal, where the poet’s boyhood was passed. 
Major Congreve removed subsequently to Lismore, which 
town has been erroneously given, by his earlier biogra- 
phers, as the birth-place of his distinguished son. } 


“ ApvVICE TO THE BritisH Army.”— 


“ In New York,” says The Nation, “a new publishing 
society, called the Agathynian Club, has been started for 
issuing original publications and reprinting rare, curious, 
and old American, English, French, and Latin books, 
They are to be printed at the Broad Street Press, with 
great exactness of text and careful attention to excel- 
lency of workmanship. One hundred and twenty copies 
only of each work will be published; one hundred of | 
which will be for sale, and the remainder for private dis- 
tribution. The first issue, to be about the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, will be a reprint of a very rare satire, entitled 
Advice to the Officers of the British Army, the authorship 
of which is generally attributed to Captain Grose, a 
literary gentleman of the last century. A satirical wood- 
cut, supposed to represent Sir Henry Clinton, General 


Burgoyne, Lord Cornwallis, and others, will be given in 
facsimile of the original. The notes and introduction to 
the book will be by a well-known author.”— Atheneum, 
No. 2051, Feb. 16, 1867, p. 225. 

A copy of the curious satirical book referred to 
in the above paragraph lies before me. It pro- 
fesses to be “the tenth edition, with material 
additions and improvements by the original 
author,” and was “ printed for G. Kearsley, 1801.” 

The frontispiece is a very humorous etching, 
designed in the Grose manner of the plates to 
the Rules for drawing Caricatures. at the 
broad humour of this clever successor of Swift's 
Advice to Servants was quickly — by the 
= to those who then had charge of the 

inglish honour, will be seen from the following 
notice of it which appeared in the European 
Magazine : — 

“ This is one of the most laughable pieces of irony that 
has appeared since Swift provoked the risible muscles. 
We can trace many living characters in this animated 
performance; and in bold colouring, above the rest, we 
readily discovered the lean and slippered pantaloon of 
Mars.”—Vol. iii. p. 54. 

I should be glad to know—(1) whether this 
book, after going through ten editions, has really 
become ‘very rare”; (2) what authority there 
is for supposing the frontispiece to represent Sir 
H. Clinton, &c.; and (3) by whom “the author- 
ship of the book is generally attributed to Cap- 
tain Grose.” I have searched several lists of 
Grose’s writings, but do not find this included in 
any of them; but I find from the Catalogue of 
Five Hundred celebrated Authors, published in 
1788,* that the work was then said to be by 
Capt. Williamson of the Essex militia. 

E, A. Axon. 


Strangeways. 


[This work is undoubtedly by Capt. Francis Grose. 
John Taylor, author of* Monsieur Tonson, who was well 
known at the time in most literary circles, informs us 
that “ Major Grose was author of innumerable works of 
humour, which were justly admired, but the chief of them 
was Advice to the Officers and Soldiers of the British 
Army, in the manner of Swift’s Advice to Servants, The 
major was of a very kind and friendly disposition, and 
permitted a Captain Williamson to assume the merit of 
having written this work, though it was previously well 
known by his private friends that it was his own produc- 
tion. I knew that if I asked him directly whether he was 
the author, he would evade the question, or not give me a 
satisfactory answer. I therefore expressed my surprise 
that, as the fact was known, he would suffer another to 
usurp his reputation. He said that Williamson was a 
person of literary talents, without any friends to promote 
his views in life, gnd therefore, as he did not want the re- 
putation arising from a work of that kind, he willingly 


* This book is entered in Watt under Marshall. Query, 
what Marshall ? 


| 
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resigned it in favour of a young man with scanty means 
and no promising protection. This work has been also 
ascribed to the late Marquis Townshend, who was cele- 
brated for his satirical powers. My friend Col. Sir Ralph 
Hamilton is positively convinced that the real author 
was Lord Townshend ; but with all respect for his talents, 
opinions, and opportunities, I am equally convinced that 
it was the production of my old facetious friend Major 
Grose.” (Records of my Life, i. 318.) It is also attri- 
buted to Grose in the Catalogue of the British Museum. } 


Replies. 
ANCIENT STONE COFFIN, ETQ 
(3" xi. 129.) 

The stone coffin described by CurnBERT BEDE 
much resembles a coffin examined a few years ago 
by Rev. N.S. Heineken and myself, which had 
been discovered in a field called “ Littlecomb- 
three-Acres, in the parish of Branscombe, county 
Devon. We had been informed that the first 
discovery of this coffin had been made by the 
fact that the wheel of a heavily laden cart, pass- 
ing that way, had broken the lid and made a hole; 
that the man driving the cart, having his atten- 
tion thus drawn to the occurrence, proceeded to 
explore by thrusting his hand and arm into the 
opening, and succeeded in extracting a skull and 
some of the larger bones of a human body; that 
these bones, having been carried to the vicarage 
of Branscombe, were subsequently buried in the 
churchyard ; that, in after times, one or two 
tenants of that field had for curiosity’s sake made 
further examinations, and had drawn out some 
other remains, but that for a considerable space of 
time the spot had remained unmolested. Not 
thinking that another visit was likely to be at- 
tended with any success, we nevertheless resolved 
on making a search. We should never have 
found the exact locality in a level pasture field 
had we not procured the assistance of the old 
sexton of Branscombe (since dead), to whom it 
was well known. We had with us what we 
have found to be a very useful tool in many of 
our antiquarian expeditions on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Sidmouth, amongst barrows, 
ruins, and buried remains during the last twenty 
years or so—namely, a sort of gigantic probe or 

ricker. It is a rod of iron, some three or four 
eet long, with a steel point at the bottom and a 
cross handle at top. With both hands, assisted 
by throwing the weight of the body upon the 
cross handle, this borer can be thrust into the 
ground to some depth, and objects underneath 
felt for. Directed by the sexton, we came down 


upon the lid of the coffin, or what remained of it, 
at the very first thrust. It was scarcely more 
than six inches under the turf. The coffin lay 


nearly north and south. It is well to say here 
that no tumulus or mound of earth is known to 
have covered this spot; but as the ground has 
been long under cultivation, it is not possible now 
to say whether there had been one originally or 
not. The coffin had been made out of a single 
block of white chalk-stone from the quarries in 
the parish of Beer, two or three miles eastward. 
This stone is said to be similar in nature to that of 
the Tottenhoe quarries near Dunstable. It used 
to be much employed in South Devon in church- 
building, especially for the finer mouldings, but is 
now being superseded by Bath-stone. The coffin 
was almost entirely reduced to fragments, — 
about half of the head end, which lay tow 
the north, and of this part of the right side was 
broken out. By means of a rake and our own 
fingers we searched the earth taken out carefully. 
We found about thirty pieces of bone, among 
which were two finger bones, a metacarpal bone 
of the hand, a second joint of the thumb or great 
toe, and a tooth. They had not been calcined. 
We also met with an iron nail or rivet; and lastly, 
a bronze fibula without the pin, though the hinge 
is visible. [I have sent Curnpert BepE by post 
a woodcut of this fibula, the same as printed in 
my Sidmouth Guide.] All these objects I still 
have. The fibula seems to be of Roman type, 
though I would rather have further advice on that 
oint. 
. It is also important to mention, as sugges- 
tive of a funeral custom, that along with these 
remains we found the bones of a bird about 
the size of a pigeon or larger, notably the two 
bones of the pinion of the wing (answering 
to the radius and ulna of the fore-arm in the 
larger animals), and part of a leg bone. Now, 
whether this was a Roman burial or not, I would 
willingly know how far the custom of interment 
in stone coffins, without cremation, may have pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Romans, under what 
circumstances it took place, and at what period 
of their history. No Roman remains have been 
detected exactly in this locality, but there is a 
uadrangular camp on the cliff a mile S.E. (Bury 
amt work now destroyed (Castle Close), a 
mile and a half E.N.E., and some earthworks of 
doubtful origin about two miles N.N.E. This 
coffin had no separate hollow for the head. In 
stone coffins of the middle ages, of the post-Nor- 
man period, most of us have seen coffins with this 
peculiarity which have been dug up in abbeys, 
cathedrals, and other Christian burial-places. I 
should like to know whether these different types 
may be relied on as sure indications of age or na- 
tion. There appears to have been a hole drilled 
through the bottom of the Littlecombe-three- 
Acres’ coffin, at least we found what we judged 
to have been a fragment of the bottom with a 
hole through it. In mediwval stone coffins this 
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is not unusual. The coffin had been roughly hol- 
lowed out, the marks of the pick or other pointed 
tool being visible. The only indication of more 
careful work was a rabbet running round the edge 
of some of the fragments, supposed to have be- 
longed to the lid. “I pause for a reply.” 

P. HurcHinson. 


FERT: ARMS OF SAVOY. 
(3" S, ix. 400, 476; x. 18, 453; xi. 81.)* 


The formula suggested by Mr. Woopwarp 
(p. 81), that I am welcome to enjoy my opinion, 
and that he shall retain his, is one which has the 
defect of adding no probability to any case. It is 
certain that no repetition of a fiction converts the 
fiction into fact. But Mr. Woopwarp’s declara- 
tion ‘that his belief will not be shaken by an 
important circumstance alleged, is a matter more 
for his own consideration than the satisfaction of 
our mutual readers. 

My expression on 401, ix. “the word ‘ FERT’ 
was first used by Amadis the Great,” was insuf- 
ficient. I explained myself, on 454, x., that it 
was used by him with the new meaning, sup- 
poe the evidence of the coins to be trustworthy. 

say there, “I have no doubt that this meaning 
was first attached to Fert by Amadis the Great.” 
Mr. Woopwarp ought to have referred to this 
statement. 

It would have been convenient if Mr. Woop- 
WARD had specified to what part of my paper he 
meant to apply his opinion that much of it is 
“ quite beside the question.” I shall endeavour 
to show the learned and competent readers for 
whom we both write, that what I allege is not 
beside the question. Whatever difficulty exists 
with regard to the cross of Savoy, arises from the 
fact that the arms of Piedmont and the arms of 
the Hospitallers both show the cross of St. John. 
If the arms of Piedmont had been substantially 
different—if, for example, they had shown a saltire 
instead of across, I have no doubt that Guiche- 
non’s theory would never have been heard of. 
But Lombardy ended with Piedmont; Savoy was 
not included in it. The thing that has to be 
shown for Guichenon’s case is, that the reignin 
house of Savoy abandoned their ancient coat an 
adopted the arms of Piedmont. It seems to me 
that proof absolutely fails here. It is vain to al- 
lege that the cross of St. John appears in the 
arms of Piedmont—a circumstance quite undis- 
puted. What is needed is authentic evidence that 
the cross of Piedmont became the arms of Savoy. 
I pointed out (x. 454) that the bearing of the 


* We must bring this discussion to a close with this 
article, which has been in our hands for some time, 
delayed by pressure of matter.—Ep., ] 


cross of Piedmont by Thomas, father of Amadis 
the Great, proved nothing in the sense of Guiche- 
non and his copyists. Thomas was a younger son 
of Thomas Count of Savoy, husband of Beatrix, 
daughter of the Count of the Genevois. Thomas, 
the son, was never Count of Savoy, but was Prince 
of Piedmont. It may therefore be taken as true 


‘that Monod “ shows conclusively ” that the cross 


of Piedmont was borne by Thomas. But he raises 
oo probability of its adoption by the reigning 
ne. 

I accept the account of the tomb of the Countess 
Beatrix as recited by Mr. Woopwarp. It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the fact that all 
tombs are subject to inquiry as to their date ; that 
is to say, how long after the death of the persons 
commemorated; their tombs were erected. I do 
not know the date of the death of the Countess 
Beatrix. Her husband died in 1233: her son, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1270; her son Philip, 
Archbishop of Lyons, and seventh Count, died in 
1285. When and by whom was this tomb finished ? 
This is an inquiry which ought to be pursued by 
those who wish to believe Guichenon and his 
copyists. It is not, however, necessary to my 
case. I should rather inquire what inference is 
really to be drawn from the arms said to appear 
upon this tomb. At first sight they appear to 
indicate a confused state of the bearing of arms. 
And if it is true, as Mr. Woopwarp suggests, that 
the cross was assumed by some members of the 
house, while the eagle was still borne by the 
others, some explanation becomes necessary beyond 
Mr. Woopwarp’s inquiry whether I “know” 
that in what he calls “the early days of heraldry” 
such changes were frequent. Four are represented 
to bear the cross; two the eagle, and so on. But 
this method of allotting arms is not at all in con- 
formity with that practice of changing with which 
we are familiar, when, as Mr. Woopwarp de- 
scribes it, “two brothers often bore different (and 
not merely differenced) arms.” To me it is no sur- 
prise to find any sons of Thomas, the conqueror 
of Piedmont, decorated with the Piedmontese 
cross. Monod, quoted by Mr. Woopwarp (ix. 
477), says, “Le dit Thomas, comme Cadet, avoit 

ris la Croix portée par les meilleures villes du 
*iedmont.” This would prove nothing against 
the Hospitallers’ gift to the sovereign after the 
relief of Rhodes. 

But the stress of the case against Guichenon’s 
theory is found in “common sense and the voice 
of history.” Mr. Woopwarp is quite right, as I 
have said, in refusing to accept a fiction. But, in 
a serious investigation of a curious matter of his- 
tory, the evidence adduced by an adversary requires 
that kind of consideration which Mr. Woopwarp 
avoids by thinking it “ quite beside the question.” 
The speech of Peter Care to Pope Alexander VI. 
(ix. 401) is answered by Mr. Woopwarn’s as- 
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surance that his belief will not be shaken. Simi- 
larly, the account of the present of the House in 
Lyons, recited in Puffendorf’s History and in the 
Universal History, is met by Mr. Woopwarp’s 
permission offered to me, that Iam “ of course 
welcome to enjoy” my opinion. After mentioning 
this story, I pointed out that, if true, its effect 
upon Guichenon made further inquiry unneces- 
sary. Mr. Woopwarp has suggested no ground 
for disbelieving the authorities cited. And the 
presumption against Guichenon is increased, I 
may say infinitely, by two sorts of contradiction. 
The first is, the unanimous voice of history up to 
his time. I pointed out on p. 454, x., the candid 
admission of De Vertot. The ancient statement 
has retained its credit since Guichenon. I have 
before given some instances. Space does not now 
allow me to do more than refer to the “ Dissertation 
contenant un abregé de l’Histoire de Savoye,” 
prefixed to volume i. of the magnificent Thédtre 
des Etats de S. A. R. le Duc de Savoye, Prince de 
Piémont, Roy de Cypre, printed at the Hague in 
1700. 

The second sort arises from Guichenon’s own 
silence. If his story is true, why have we seen 
no authority quoted from the royal archives of 
Savoy? No dénial from the princes of that house 
has been produced. No repudiation of what I 
described as amounting to lying and impudence, 
if Guichenon spoke truly, has ever been published 
on their behalf. On Guichenon’s theory, they had 
continued to his time in a disgraceful acquiescence 
in honours to which they had no claim whatever. 
From 1311 to 1660 they had been impostors in 
the face of Europe. Silence in such a case is 
emphatic. If it had been possible for Guichenon 
to produce a single royal voucher, no one can 
doubt that we should have seen it. But viewing 
the case as it was before Guichenon, and then 
considering that his theory has had no effect on 
the writers already quoted by me, and on such a 
work as the Thédtre des Etats, &c., to which I have 
referred, probably the readers whom I am ad- 
dressing will agree with me in thinking Guiche- 
non’s theory destitute of any foundation in —_ 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 


BEDE’S CHAIR. 

S. xi. 127.) 
Your correspondent Mr. Luoyp has referred to 
my note on this — written in this periodical 
fifteen years ago. therein mentioned the folk- 


lore custom of brides sitting in Bede’s chair; and, 
as your correspondent has revived the subject, I 
may now take the opportunity of making a note 
of another item of folk-lore in connection with 


this relic. In the letterpress, by Thomas Rose, 


to Allom's Views in Northumberland, published by 
Fisher and Co. 1832, he writes, in reference to 
Bede’s chair — 

“Many a fair pilgrim has borne away pieces of this 
wonder-working relic, to place them under her pillow, 
confident that the man she dreams of, under so powerful 
a charm, is destined to be her husband.”—P. 190, 

If such was the practice, no wonder that the 
chair was so maltreated in the way that I de- 
scribed in 1S. y. 434. Mr. Walter White also 
tells of the doings of the “ruthless knives ” in his 
Northumberland and the Border, 1859 (p. 126), 
and says that the chair “was removed from the 
vestry to its present place near the altar purposely 
to stop this mischief. ‘They don’t get the chance 
to cut little pieces off now,’ said the woman” who 
showed him over the church. Mr. White evi- 
dently believes in the genuineness of the relic. 
Your correspondent’s sceptical friend agreed with 
the late Mr. Surtees, who said — 

“ And note me, candid reader, that herein, 

I, nor to chair, nor bell, my faith could pin; 
That both are ancient, none may make a doubt ; 
But, who first set them there, do thou search out.” 

The writer in Murray’s Hand-book remarks, that 
although “the chair is evidently of great anti- 
quity,” yet “it is difficult to account for the 
rescue of the chair when the Danes burnt the 
monastery.” This remark suggests a crur; but 
perhaps the chair was sunk in the adjacent stream 
until it could be recovered and removed to a place 
of safety. In my original note on this subject I 

ke of Mr. W. B. Scott's suggestive drawing of 
the restoration of this chair as given by him in 
his Antiquarian Gleanings in the North of England. 
As that work is now scarce, and is not, for ex- 
ample, to be found among the 85,000 volumes at 
the London Library, I may perhaps be allowed 
to state that I introduced a copy of Mr. Scott’s 
woodcut in my account of Bede's chair in Medley 
(J. Blackwood, 1856, price 1s.), where are plainly 
shown the condition and ornamentation of the 
chair that Mr. Scott believes it to have exhibited 
in the time of that “Sublime Recluse” (as Words- 
worth calls him), the Venerable Bede. 

Curnsert Bepe. 


SCOT, A LOCAL PREFIX. 

(3"4 8. xi. 12, 86, 155, 239.) 
| If it were not for the most offensive term, fiction, 
_ which Mr. J. C. R. has applied to a statement of 
mine, I should have been most content to let the 
gross ignorance he displays in his last communi- 
cation pass without comment, knowing that it 
could only excite a smile among those conversant 

with the subject he has ventured upon. 
1. As to the Proceedings of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries, I contented myself by showing, 
| by a comparison with other publications super- 
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intended by Dr. Robertson, that the meaning of 
his remark had been mistaken. I did this for 
the simple reason that I wished to avoid all de- 
pendence on personal information. But I may 
now tell J. C. R. that the version I gave of these 
remarks was founded on private communication 
with my late lamented friend and others who 
were present at the meeting. 

2. The question, “ What literary remains do we 
possess written by the Celts of the second immi- 

tion, and where are these deposited?” might 
oo been asked twenty years ago with propriety 
as far as Scotland was concerned. It is true that 
traces of them were to be found in the publica- 
tions of Welsh antiquaries, but they attracted 
little attention north of the Tweed. A total change 
was, however, produced by the publication, in 1850, 
of Count Hersart de la Villemarqué’s Bardes Bre- 
tons du VI Sitcle, or, perhaps more strictly, of 
the able critical notice of that work in the Quar- 
terly Review. The attention of archwologists being 
directed to the subject, many papers were read 
before various of their societies, and especially 
before the British Archeological Association by 
Mr. Beale Poste and others. 

Several of the poems, it was at once evident, 
belonged to a much later period than the events 
they profess to record; but at the same time it 
was remarkable that these related to Cornwall 
and Wales. With those connected with Northum- 
berland and the Lowlands of Scotland the case 
was different. They were carefully compared 
with Bede, the Saxon Chronicle, Nennius, the 
Ulster Annals, the Dalriadic Duan, and the 
Pictish Chronicles, and were found to stand that 
most crucial of all tests, the consensus in idem. 
The actors in them were all identified, as were 
also the localities, with one most important ex- 
ceptidn, Kaltraez or Caltraeth, which still presents 
very serious difficulties. 

to the places of deposit, J. C. R. will find 
these fully stated in Villemarqué's preface, p. vii. 

The rest of his article requires no answer: when 
a man doubts whether mil and town are Saxon, 
it is needless to discuss any question of etymology 
with him. Groree Vere Irvine. 


[The discussion of this subject must here close.—Ep. ] 


LEVESELL. 
(3"* S. x. 508; xi. 65.) 

I can hardly think that the derivation of Jeve- 
sell from leaves’ cell can be correct. In such a 
case, it would be a hybrid word, but it is much 
more likely to be purely English. But first, as 
to its meaning :— Mr. Larwoop suggests a lat- 
tice, a trellised bower, which does not seem far 
out; but I greatly doubt Speght’s explanation, 


that it means the dush used as an inn-sign. This 
idea of Speght’s seems to have been a pure guess, 
and eked out by a play upon the word bush, in its 
two senses, viz. its ordinary sense, and the par- 
ticular one of an inn-sign. Mr. Wedgwood ex- 
wg it: “ A shed, gallery, portico, like German 
laube, an arbour, hut, gallery, portico.” In the 
Glossary of Architecture it is explained to mean : 
“A penthouse or projecting roof over a door, 
window, &c.; also, an open shed.” Again, Mr. 
Morris says, in his new glossary to the Aldine 
Chaucer: “A verandah, a portico. It signifies 
literally, a hut of green trees.” All these expla- 
nations seem to have regard to the two places 
where the word occurs in Chaucer, and I cannot 
find that it occurs anywhere else, except in the 
brief notice —“‘ Levecel, beforne a wyndowe, or 
other place, wmbraculum” —in the Prompto- 
rium. It were to be wished that Mr. Morris had 
told us why it means “a hut,” &c. But I suppose 
he refers to the A.-S. sel, a seat, dwelling, man- 
sion; sele, a hall, a house. Grein, in his A.-S. 
Dictionary, shows that there are no less than 
twenty-one words compounded with sele, as ban- 
sele, a bone-hall, ¢. e the body, Ardf-sele, a roofed 
hall, &c. The radical meaning of se/ seems to be, 
— to sit in, ef. A.-S. setl, Lat. sedeo. But 
cell, on the other hand, is probably from the Lat. 
celo, which is a very different matter. I incline, 
then, to the derivation from A.-S. ledfa sel, lit- 
erally a house or bower of leaves; and in the 
Persones Tale, 1 would explain Jevesselle by a 
porch with leaves: such a trellised wooden porch, 
overgrown with honeysuckle or creepers, and with 
a couple of seats in it, as we still often see in 
country places. Whilst in the Reeves Tale it 
clearly means an open shed, since the clerks’ horse 
was seen under it from some little distance. 
Such a shed may have been roughly put together 
with green boughs. Watter W. SKEat. 


22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


(3 S. ix. 69, 221, 309.)—I 
have received from the Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht a letter respecting “ Dilamger- 
bendi,” in which he says that “in the archives of 
S. Salvador the MS. is no longer existant, but,” 
he says, “ I have found a MS. in the library of the 
High School, which was derived from the Carthu- 
sian monastery, and which contains the Life of S. 
David.” He has kindly sent me a tracing of the 

which runs thus :—“Qui in insulam mi- 
mindi lanergbendi gratam deo uitam ducebat.” 
He adds, “I here use er to denote the usual con- 
traction for er, viz., an upward curl—and I would 
add that mimindi is certainly not nomine, and can- 
not be read as nomine ; and that the _- between 
the syllables di and Jan is very slight; and also 
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that the librarian, Mr. Vermeelden, gives it up, | 
and I think I had better do the same.” wes 


Dovste Acrostics (3" S, xi. 249.) — Mr. Ca- | 
VANAGH should quote correctly if he quotes at all, 
especially in a periodical like “N. & Q.,” whose 
usefulness so much depends on its precision. At 
p. 483 (3"* S. x.) I stated that “in the summer 
of 1856 I first saw a specimen of the double 
acrostic” handed about in MS. in private circles. 
That I and others caught up the idea, and also 
wrote several of these charades, which, in their 
turn, were handed about in MS. from one friend 
to another. That they seemed to cause interest 
and amusement, and that I prepared an article on 
the subject for the Christmas number, 1856, of 
the Illustrated London News, wherein I laid no 
claim to being their inventor, but spoke of them 
as novel and ingenious riddles that had been lately 
introduced into society. From these three para- 
graphs Mr. CavanaGu takes a portion of the first 
and joins it toa a of the third, making me 
to say, that in the summer of 1856 I first saw a 

cimen of the double acrostic in the Christmas 
number of the Illustrated News; from which ex- 
traordinary instance of second-sight Mr. Cava- 
NAGH states, that C. BepE “ proceeds to appropriate 
the merit.” The merit of what ? 

Curpert Bepe. 


TLM.S. Gratton (3" §. xi. 164.)—In a note 
on “Signboards ” (3"* S. x. 304) I mentioned as 
@ curious circumstance that the three public- 
houses of such an inland village as that of Fiolme, 
Huntingdonshire, should bear such nautical signs 
as “The Ship,” “The Man of War,” and “The 
Admiral,” and I said that they were so named 
“in compliment to Admiral Wells of Holme, 
whose ship, the Glatton, was so called after the 
adjoining parish of Glatton, of which he was lord 
of the manor.” Your correspondent 8. H. M. says 
that ‘the name points to some connection with 
the Wells family. But what?” The connection 
is explained in the sentence I have quoted. Your 
correspondent, however, is quite correct in saying | 
that Admiral Wells “never had any connection 
with the Glatton after she was brought into the 
service.” Mr. Thomas Dolby had also fallen into 
error as to Admiral Wells naming the ship, in his 
Gossipping Companion to the Great Northern Rail- 
way, p. 40; and he is correct in his surmise that 
it was not the Admiral, but his father, “whose 
ship” was the Glatton. On this point I may 
quote Brayley : — 


“ Glatton was afterwards by the Castells and 


possessed by 
Sherrards, and since by Mr. Wells, ship-builder at Chat- 


ham, who built the Glatton, of fifty guns, now in the 
Mediterranean.”— Huntingdonshire, p. 543. 

A representation of H.M. steam floating-battery | 
Glatton will be found in the Illustrated London | 


News, Sept. 29, 1855, and it is there stated that 
she was sonamed by the Admiralty in commemo- 
ration of the Glatton’s victory, July 15, 1796,—a 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” being quoted for 
this statement (1* 8. xi. 343, 372. 
Bepe. 
PEARLS oF ELoqvEnce (3" xi. 223.)—Your 
correspondent A. B. M. gives unfortunately no 
clue to the date of the first publication of the 
Glove and Love joke. I shall carefully note his 
reading, and hope tocollect more. If these Pearls 
of Eloquence really be what the author states— 
“T could not but present thee again with this 
sprig or rather more aptly composed Tliad,” &c.— 
and not a compilation, there are undoubtedly some 
very good things in it; and further to test W. 
Elder, Gent.’s, originality, may I occupy your 
valuable space with one or two additional ex- 
tracts : — 
“ Shall I weep or shall I sing ? 
I know not best which fits mourning : 
If I weep I ease my brain, 
If I sing I sweeten pain. 
Weeping, I’le sing, and singing weep, 
To see how maids no love can keep.” 
And — 
“ A wife is like a garment worn and torn ; 
A maid like one made up but never worn ; 
A widow like a garment worn threadbare, 
Sold at the second hand, like broker’s ware.” 
“ We lived one-and-twenty years 
A man and wife together, 
I could no longer keep her here, 
She is gone I know not whither ; 
Could I but guess, I do protest, 
I speak it not to flatter, 
Of all the women in the world 
I never would come at her. 
I rather think she is soard aloft, 
For in a late great thunder 
Methought I heard her very voice 
Rendring the clouds assunder (sic). 
Thus charity bids judge the best 
Of them that are departed. 
Oh! what a heavenly thing is rest 
To them that long have smarted.” 


The following evidences appreciation of the 
fashionable coloured hair, although somewhat ob- 
scure : — 

“ Her hairs reflex with red streaks paint the skies, 

Stars stoop to fetch fresh lustre from her eyes ; 

Whilst that those golden threds play with her breath, 

Shewing life’s triumph in the map of death.” 

F. W. C. 

“Dust Curistran Instructor” (3" S. xi. 
115.) —In reply to your correspondent, I think I 
can give you the history of The Christian Instruc- 
tor, as I have all, or nearly all, the volumes. 

In January, 1815, there appeared a magazine 
published by Napper, 140, Capel Street, and 
conducted by a clergyman of the Established 
Church. It is like The Christian Observer, and 
contains accounts of meetings of religious socie- 
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ties, and miscellaneous papers. This seems to have 
continued only for the year 1815. 

In the year 1818, I find The Christian Instruc- 
tor and Repertory of Education, a magazine of 
the same class, at the same price I believe, six- 
pence per number. It was published by Good- 
win, Denmark Street, and was evidently in the 
hands of the Dissenters. I say this not from any 
peculiar views on Church matters, but from the 
prominence given to the meetings, sermons, and 
missions of Presbyterians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists. This publication continued for some years. 

In the number for December, 1821, I find the 
poem for which one of your correspondents in- 
quires — 

“Sleep, little baby, sleep 
Not in thy cradle bed,” &. 

The publication continued till the end of 1823. 
I cannot find any volume for 1824, but in 1825 
I find the magazine revived under the name of 
The Christian Magazine, or Missionary Recorder. 
The publishers were Westley and Tyrrell, Sack- 
ville Breet, How long this new magazine con- 
tinued I cannot say. 

Some of the information is most valuable, and 
some of the views of the writers on education are 
amusing: they show how much progress has been 
made in the art of teaching in the last half cen- 
tury. H. 

Dublin. 

Liverne (3"4 S, xi. 35.) — Wright's Provincial 
Dictionary gives “ Living, a farm. Leicestershire.” 
In Norfolk it is a very common word. A London 
man might call a person’s house and grounds a 
nice place, but a Norfolk man would use the 
word living. In this sense, too, it occurs in Ben 
Jonson: “I have a pretty living o’ mine own too, 
beside, hard by here.” (Lvery Man in his Humour, 
Act I. Se. 1.) Watrer W. SkKEat. 


Cuvurca Portveat (3 S. xi. 136.) —The 
article spoken of was written by the late Dr. 
Neale, the Warden of Sackville College, who for 
two or three years was compelled by his health 
to spend the winter in Madeira. I have heard 
clergymen of the Portuguese Church testify to 
the excellence and fidelity of the work, as well 
as their astonishment at the vast extent of reading, 
and the deep and accurate acquaintance with the 
. subject which it shows. I am not aware that 
Dr. Neale wrote a history of the Portuguese 
Church, 


Sr. Bernarp (8" xi. 138.)—In the Antwerp 
edition of St. Bernard's Opera Omnia, 1620, 
p- 1127, I find the tract referred to under the 
title “ De Scala Claustrali.” Cap. v., Signa Spiri- 
tus Sancti ad animam venientis, begins thus: — 


| one. 


consolationis et letitie testes et nuncii sunt suspiria et 
lacryme ? Si ita est, nova est antiphrasis ista, et sig- 
nificatio inusitata. Que enim conventio consolationis 
ad suspiria, letitie ad lacrymas? Si tamen iste dicendx 
sunt lacryme, et non potius roris interioris desuper 
infusi superfluens abundantia, et ad interioris ablutionis 
judicium exterioris hominis purgamentum.” 

This tract is supposed not to be genuine. See 
the Benedictine edition, vol. ii, p. 324, and 
“N. & Q.” xi. 164. 

BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


QvEEN CHARLOTTE AND THE CHEVALIER D’ Eon 
S, xi. 209.) —These disgraceful doings in the 
Paris literary world remind one of a nefarious 
act equally barefaced, and which was speedily 
branded. 

Some thirty years ago, a Mr. De Courchamp, after 
publishing with immense success his very clever 
and amusing Mémoires de la Marquise de Créqui, 
came out with a feuilleton in the Journal'des Débats 
(if I mistake not), which another Paris periodical, 
La Presse, at once declared to be spurious; and, in 
order to prove its assertion, promised to publish 
the next morning, word for word, the continua- 
tion of the story which would appear in the 
Débats on the same day, which in fact it did. 
It turned out that Mr. De Courchamp had copied 
from beginning to end a work written in 1814 by 
a Polish Count Potoski. The consequence of 
this exposé was that the feuilletons in the Débats 
were at once discontinued ; the wretched plagiary 
was condemned, and died a short time after of 
grief and shame. Mr. De Courchamp was an old 
man, and could not “plead as his excuse his 
youth.” Pp. A. 8. 


Sronor Famity (3 xi. 116, 183.) —Sir 
Adrian Fortescue, whose first wife was Miss 
Stonor (see his pedigree in Chauncy's Hertford- 
shire, ii. 348), was attainted with fifteen others in 
1539, The Act was passed with indecent haste. 
It was read the first and second times in the House 
of Lords on May 10, read the third time the next 
day, and in five days more was sent back from the 
Commons. Sir Adrian was executed on July 10. 
(Cobbett’s State Trials, i. 482.) 8. P. V. 


“Tue Key or Parapise” (3S. xi. 175.)— 
This Prayer-book first appeared in Keating and 
Brown’s Catalogue in the Ordo recitandi, and 
Laity’s Directory, for the year 1835, priced at 
3s. 6d. Soon after, the price was raised to 4s. 
It seems to have been the well-known old Key of 
Heaven, with additions; but having never seen it, 
I cannot speak to itscontents. The Key of Heaven, 
a most excellent prayer-book, was compiled by the 
Rev. John Hugh Owen, S. J., who died at Holy- 
well, December 28, 1686, at the age of seventy- 
The most valuable portions of it are taken 


“Sed 6 Domine, quomodo comperimus, quando hee | from the spiritual works of the Rev. John Gother. 
facis, et quod signum adventus tui? Numquid hujus F. C. H. 
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Occurrences In Eprxpuren, 1688 S. xi. 
96, 203.) —To the inquiry of F. M. 8., I beg 
to recommend to his notice Chronological Notes 
on Scottish Affairs, 1680 to 1701, from the Diary 
of Lord Fountainhall, edited by Sir W. Scott, 4to, 
1821. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder undertook a life 
of Lord Fountainhall, but I believe the promise 
was not carried out. J. E. Davis. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Brrrn or Naporeon II. xii. 135, 175, 
195.) —In looking over the Tractatus de .nstruc- 
jone simplicium Confessorum of Antoninus, Arch- 
fishop ot Florence (ed. princ. s. 1. et a.), 1 found, 
under the head “ Circa Medicos,” a curious series 
of questions to be addressed to medical practi- 
tioners —one of which reminded me of a subject 
discussed three or four years ago in your pages. 

I think that the tendency of the extract sub- 
joined is clearly to show that the saving of the 
mother at the expense of the child would have 
been, at any rate in the fifteenth century, ac- 
counted a mortal sin in the surgeon who should 
have made the attempt, and that the informant 
of Sryttres had ancient warrant for his assertion. 


The penitent is to be asked : — 
“ Si dedit consilium ut medicinam pro salute corporis 
in periculum anime . . scilicet . . . Si medicinam 


dat pregnanti ad occidendum fctum, etiam pro conserva- 
tione matris . . + quia mortale est,” etc. 

It is also accounted a mortal sin to give an 
intoxicating draught to a patient. Would not 
chloroform have been prohibited by such a re- 
striction ? 

I must in fairness add, that the chapter contains 
some most wholesome questions; e.g. whether 
the surgeon is duly qualified, is assiduous in his 
attention to the sick, and whether he visits gratis 
those who cannot afford to pay for advice or 
medicine? It is declared to be a mortal sin to 
fail in any of these particulars. 

J. Extot Hopexry. 

Lioyp Famiry S. xi. 138.)—John Johnes, 
Esq., Dolan Cothi, Carmarthenshire, late county- 
court judge for the counties of Carmarthen, 
Pembroke and Cardigan, and chairman of the 
Carmarthenshire Quarter Sessions, is a representa- 
tive of the Lloyds of Maesyvelin. He is lineally 
descended from Sir Walter Lloyd, Knt., who was 
M.P. for Cardiganshire, and high sheriff for that 
county in the year 1622, from whom he is the 
ninth in descent. Sir Herbert Lloyd, the last 
baronet of this family, was descended in a col- 
lateral line from the same Sir Wa!ter, and was 
the fourth in descent from him. He was M.P. 
for the Cardiganshire boroughs from 1761 to 
1768. On January 26, 1763, he was created a 
baronet by George III. He died in 1769, and 
not in 1750, as stated by C. L. on the authority 
of Burke. The first of the family who settled at 


Maesyvelin was Sir Marmaduke Lloyd, whose 

daughter was married to Thomas, the eldest son 

of the above-named Sir Walter Lloyd, Knt. 
LLALLAWG. 

Norweetan Eartnavake (3" §, xi. 139.)—As 

to the time of day at which the earthquake took 
lace at Lisbon on November 1, 1755, I copy what 
ollows from a letter on the subject of that earth- 
— which will be found in vol. ii. p- 483 of 
ariétés Littéraires; ou, Recueil de meces tant 
originales que traduites concernant la Philosophie, 
la Littérature, et les Arts, Paris, 1768: — 

“Environ & neuf heures quatre minutes du matin, on 
sentit & Lisbonne une trés-violente secousse, qui ne dura 
qu'une minute mais qui aprés un intervalle de 30 a 40 
secondes reprit avec plus de force. Au bout d’un se- 
cond intervalle, on essuy une troisitme secousse, dont la 
durée fut d’environ trois minutes, C’est apparemment 
cette derniére qui fut ressentie en méme tems presque 
toute l'Europe,” &c. G 


Edinburgh. 


Sone (3" S. xi. 96, 163.)—The original idea of 
this song is to be found in Chaucer. the “ Per- 
sones Tale” we read : — 


“ Now cometh how that a man shuld bere him with his 
wif, and namely in two thinges, that is to say, in suffrance 
and in reverence, and this shewed Crist whan he firste 
made woman. For he ne made hire of the hed of Adam, 
for she shuld not claime to gret lordshippe; for ther as 
the woman hath the maistrie, she maketh to moche dis- 
array: ther nede non ensamples of this, the experience 
that we have day by day ought ynough suffice. Also 
certes,God ne made not woman of the foot of Adam, for 
she shuld not be holden so lowe, for she cannot patiently 
suffer: but God made woman of the rib of Adam, for 
woman shuld be felaw unto man,” 

Matthew Henry has borrowed the idea in his 
note on Genesis ii. 21, 22: — 

“4. That the woman was made of a rib out of the 
side of Adam ; not made out of his headgto top him, 
not out of his feet to be trampled upon by him, but out 
of his side to be equal with him, under his arm to be pro- 
tected, and near his heart to be beloved.” 

Jounson Barry. 

Bishop Middleham. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Private Devotions and Miscellanies of James, Seventh 
Earl of Derby, K.G. With a Prefatory Memoir and 
an Appendix of Documents, Edited by the Rev. F. R. 
Raine, M.A. F.S.A., &e. Vols, I. II, and III. 
(Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

That a society instituted as the Chetham Society was, 
for the publication of Historical and Literary Remains 
connected with the palatine counties of Lancaster and Che- 
shire, should contribute to the history of the noble house 
of Stanley was only to be expected; and two volumes of 
Stanley Papers have already been printed by the Society. 
The first is devoted to The Earls of Derby and the Verse 
Writers and Poets of the 16th and 17th Centuries, edited 
by Mr. Heywood ; and the second to The Household Books 
of the Third and Fourth Earls, with other illustrative Do- 
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cuments, edited by Canon Raine. The “Martyr Earl,” | 
whose memory is still honoured throughout all parts of | 
Lancashire, forms the subject of the third division, for 
which we are also indebted to the learning and zeal of | 
the same intelligent editor, the Rev. Canon Raine, at | 
at whose disposal the present Earl has placed, not only | 
the manuscripts of Earl James, but all the other MSs. 
at Knowsley calculated to illustrate his life and writ- 
ings. This liberality has been followed by the pos- 
sessors of other materials for the lives and characters | 
of this gallant and unhappy nobleman and his scarcely 
less distinguished countess, Charlotte de la Tremouille ; 
so that in these three interesting volumes we have fully 
told the story of “ that Gallant Cavalier,” who, to use the 
words of Macaulay, “faced death so bravely both on the | 
field of battle and on the scaffold for the House of Stuart.” 
The volumes are illustrated with portraits of the Earl and 
Countess, and will be welcome and interesting far be- 
yond the circle of the Society to whom, in conjunction 
with Canon Raine, we are indebted for this useful con- 
tribution to our stores of historical information. 


Booxs Recetvep.— 

The Journal of Sacred Literature. Edited by B. Uarris 
Cowper. No.1. Fifth Series, (Williams & Norgate. ) 
We take shame to ourselves for having passed without 

notice so many numbers of this learned and useful journal. 

The first article in the number before us, The Church and 

the Working Men, is one deserving the serious attention 

of all who desire to see our working population recovered 
to a public acknowledgment of religious ordinances, 


Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence in Literature, 
Science, and Art, Parts 45 § 46. (A. W. Bennett.) 
The portraits which will be found in the new parts of 

this interesting Gallery of Contemporaries, are Dr. Wil- 

liam Smith, the new editor of The Quarterly ; Lyon Play- 
fair, Robert Patterson, the Naturalist; Dr. Colenso ; 

Bazalgette, to whom London will owe her embankment ; 

and Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 


The Novels and Tales of George Eliot. 
Bede, (Blackwood.) 
The first of a neatly printed issue in sixpenny numbers 
of the works of this novelist, which cannot fail to add to 
their deserveg popularity. 


The Art Journal for April. (Virtue & Co.) 

In addition to its usual artistic and literary attractions, 
The Art Journal for April commences its J/lustrated Cata- 
logue of the Paris Exhibition, which contains engrav ings 
of upw ards of a hundred objects of ornamentai art in its 
various branches, with an introductory essay by the Rev. 
C. Boutell. 


No. 1. Adam 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
lars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 


Particu! 
to the gentlemen by whom they are req wi names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Atmanac for the years 1857 and 1858. Also the 
same for all the years published prior to 18:9. 
Wanted by Willis ¢ Sotheran, Booksellers, 10, Little Tower Street, E.C. 


Marwiwe ano Baay's 3 Vols. Large paper. 
Oamenon'’s Cuxsaine. 3 Vols, Large paper. 
Nasa’s 2 paper. 


Pors's Won«s. (Aldine Editior.) 
Wanted by Jr. Beet, Bookseller. 15,Conduit Street, 
Street, London, W. 
Tae East Avwotran; on, Nores axe Quvenies, &c., for Nov. 1865. 
Edited by samuel Tymm, Esq., F.S.A. 
Wanted by Mr. W. B. Howlett, Kirton in Lindsey. 


Ratices to Correspondents. 


Caccurrensis. Where will a letter reach our Correspondent ? 

Marretov.. F. F. should consult “N & Q."* 3rd S. vii. 208, and the 
various articles there reserred, fur information as to the meaning of 

Vv. P. Both Hoby and Humberstone are in Leicestershire (not 
Lincolashire): See Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt. 1. pp. 264—278, 

B. ano C. These queries should have been forwarded to some Church 
perwodical. 

in New Englant 
him by the Llec tor of omar ‘a. 

F. F. The word nefice is applied to any Church living, whether a 
digni'y or any other kind. 

Swas.—Charles Dibdin, the naval song writer, was the son of Thomas 
Dibdia, clerk of the parish of pemeengtan. Charles was born in 1745, 
not 1748. See“ N. & Q.” itn 

xi. p. 176, col. i. 38 for 1862" read 1682.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“Norges & Quenies” is regi for abroad, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
am-laid ee. a, 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
super Thick Cream te, 5a. 6d. and 7s. per ream, 
Super Thick Blue Note. ds., 5s., and 68. per ream, 
Outsides Hand-made Foolseap, 8s. 6d. per ream, 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), or per ream. 
Cream or Blue Enve lopes, 4s. , 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 1000, 
The “ Temple Envelope, new doe high inner flap, ls. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s. ; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. sd.; Ditto, three —— from 8s. 6d.; 
dress Dies, from 4s. éd. Preliminary Pencil sketch, Is. each 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE COOPER. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 
’S WATC H ES AND CLOCKS. 


B ENSON 
By Special Appointment to 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 


WATCHES—Curonomerers, Keyiess, RePeaATers, 
CuronoGrapas, &c. 

CLOCKS—For anp Drawine Rooms, Car- 
RIAGES, Cuurcues, &c. 
Moyocrams, Crys- 
TALS, DIAMONDS, AND Fine Govp. 

PLATE, anp WORKS or ART in Bronze, BY LEADING 
ARTISTS, 

PRICES anv Descriptions, see ILtustratep PAm- 
PHLET, POST FREE. 

Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 

J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 

58 AND 60, LUDGATE HILL. 

Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


\ALICO DIRECT FROM THE LOOM. 
GREAT SAVINGS. 
¢aLIcoEs, Flannels, Biankets, and Prints, in any quantity, for- 
warded to any part uf the United Kingdom. amples post free. arcels 
of 60 yards and upwards carriage paid to any Railway Station. 
CHARLES IVIMY, 23, Pall Mall, Manchester. 
yr ne HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
MY ETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the original 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This met 
does not require the extraction of -y or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, ~~, J guarante 
restore articulation and mastication. topped and ren- 


Decayed 
dered sound and useful in Street. At home 
from ten till five.—Consultations free. 


Sir Benj amet ) Thoms m was born at the village of Ru a 
the title of Count Rumford conferred 
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